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ARRESTING A DEAD BODY FOR DEBT, 

Many years ago, quite in the early sixties if J 
remember rightly, on the first appearance of ‘ Kast 
Lynne,’ a book which took the novel-reading 
public by storm, much discussion arose out of a 
very striking scene in one of its earlier chapters, 
namely, the arrest of the Earl of Mount Severn’s 
dead body for debt. Was euch a proceeding law- 
ful? Was it at any time lawful? These, I well 
remember, were questions frequently argued when 
the novel came up for discussion (which was very 
often indeed). The book itself, which I lately 
looked through for the purpose, oddly enough, does 
not contain any date by whicu the year when the 
events happened can be fixed for certain ; but inas- 
much as Balfe’s opera of the ‘ Bohemian Girl’ is 
alluded to in one of its chapters, the scene must 
have been laid, if founded on fact at all, after 1843. 
Turning over the pages of the ‘Annual Register’ 
the other day, I came across the following :— 

** A scene as disgraceful to the parties who were the 
authors of it as it was hurtful to the feelings of the 
humanized tors, occurred on Wednesday afternoon 
in the neighbourhood of Shoreditch. The funeral pro- 
cession of a person of ee ey was passing to the 
burial-ground cf Shoreditch, when the hearse was stopped 
by a number of sheriff's officers, one of whom presented 
a writ for eighty pounds, at the suit of a person with whom 
the deceased had had dealings. As the law, as it at 
present stands, authorizes a creditor to arrest the de- 


parted frame of his debtor, the officers proceeded to take 
the body out the coffin; then placed it in a shell, which 
they had brought with them in a cart, and in this vehicle 
conveyed it away.” 

The above is from the ‘Edinburgh Annual 
Register’ (not Dodsley’s), vol, iv. pt. ii. p. 177, 
under the date 8 Oct., 1811, a publication gener- 
ally supposed to be edited by Sir Walter Scott, 
and to which Southey also contributed (the same 
publication, by-the-by, in which appeared the 
account of the funeral of Sir John Moore at Corunna, 
undoubtedly from Southey’s pen, which led to the 
writing by Wolfe of his immortal ode, the noblest 
poem, surely, that ever first came before the public 
by means of the Poet’s Corner of an obscure pro- 
vincial newspaper). It is odd that the account of 
this seizure should appear in a publication edited 
in Edinburgh (the scene being in Shoreditch), yet 
should not appear in Dodsley’s ‘ Annual Reyister,’ 
which was published in London. Both these an- 
nual registers—thouyh not perhaps, strictly speaking, 
first-class authorities—generally carry with them 
a certain amount of credit, and from this report 
ove may fairly conclude that there really was, at 
one time, some truth in the story that a dead body 
could be arrested for debt ; though what a creditor 
could do with the body, when he bad got it, seemed 
a question by no means easy of solution. Nor to 
a lawyer does it seem easy of solution under what 
writ a dead body could be taken in execution 
at all; certainly not under the old and at one 
time very familiar writ of ca. sa. Going through, 
the other day, a large quantity of old newspaper 
cuttings, I came across the following, which is the 
actual report of the trial arising out of the identical 
seizure of the dead body given above, from which 
it will be seen that the facts, though not quite so 
revolting as the account in the ‘ Annual Register’ 
would lead one to believe, are still bad enough. 
I am unable to say from what paper this cutting is 
taken, but it looks like the John Bull. I trust you 
will not consider I am taking up too much of your 
space if I give it entire :— 

**It will be in the recollection of our readers that 
some time ago we gave an account of the arresting a 
dead body in the neighbourhood of Shoreditch. On 
Friday this case (Elliott v. Vorley and others) came 
before the sheriffs, on an inquiry to assess the damages. 
The following are the particulars, as stated by Mr. 
Reynolds, counsel for the plaintiff: The deceased, John 
Elliott, was indebted to one of the defendants, Baker, a 
bricklayer, resident in Hoxton Market Place, and to 
another of the defendants, Heasman, a carpenter, a small 
sum, for work done, On 3 Oct., 1811. John Elliott died, 
and on the Monday following, 7 Oct,, Vorley and 
Bormer, two officers (likewise defendants in this case), 
came, accompanied by Baker, Heasman, and a journey- 
man, to the house where Elliott lay dead, In the passage 
they were met by Jobn Atkins Elliott, the son of the 
deceased. Bormer said he wanted Mr. Elliott, and was 
told by his sun that his father was dead. Vorley said 
he had a warrant to arrest the deceased, at the suit of 
Heasman and Baker, and inquired of the son where the 
body lay. The son pointed out the room, but said the 
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door was locked, and that his mother, who had gone out, 
had got the key, but he expected her every minute. 
However, after waiting about five minutes, Vorley and 
Bormer said they could wait no longer, and the latter 
went directly to the door, kicked it violently, and broke 
it open. He then entered the room where the body lay 
in a coffin, the lid being over it. Shortly after, a person 
unknown to the plaintiff entered the house, and inquired 
of the officers whether they had identified the body, and 
being answered in the negative, they all went into the room 
where the corpse lay, and Bormer baving pulled the lid 
of the coffin on one side, they all inspected it, and the 
officers having inquired of Baker and Heasman if that 
was the person they wanted—they said ‘ Yes.’ Heasman, 
or the man in ssion, then lighted two candles—one 
they placed at the back door, and the other at the room 
door where the deceased lay. They then flung the front 
door of the house wide open, and Baker, Heasman, and 
various other persons came in and out of the house con- 
tinually during the whole night, making a great noise, sit- 
ting on the stairs, and drinking and regaling themselves 
until five and six in the morning. The next day, Tuesday, 
the man in possession demanded the key of the room where 
the body lay from the plaintiff’s daughter, which she 
ve him ; but on the Wednesday she applied to Baker 
or it again, for the purpose of cleaning out the room 
revious to the interment of the deceased, which was to 
ve taken place in the afternoon of that day; after much 
hesitation, he returned it to her. Th: room was then 
cleaned out, and everything prepared for the funeral. 
About four o’clock the undertaker and his man came, for 
the purpose of removing the body to the place of burial 
(Shoreditch Church), when Vorley, Bormer, Heas- 
man, and Baker entered the house; the two latter 
bringing with them a shell, which they took into the 
room where the deceased lay in his coffin. Vorley and 
Bormer then called the son on one side, and told him be 
had better pay the debt, and prevent his father’s co 
from being taken away by Baker and Heasman. e 
told them it was out of his power to do it. On that 
Baker and Heasman, with another person, took the body 
out of the coffin, naked, and having literally crammed it 
into a shell, they put it into a cart before the house, 
where they suffered it to remain for upwards of half an 
hour, which drew together an immense crowd of persons, 
many of whom threw mud against the house, and bebaved 
in the most riotous manner, Then they conveyed the 
body to Heasman’s house, where it was put into his cellar. 
The body was kept in the cellar until 11 Oct., when 
Heasman, with the assistance of four men, conveyed it 
to a burial vault in Bethnal Green, and there left it, 

**The above facte were clearly made out by the evi- 
dence of John Atkins Elliott, the son, and Charlotte 
Bishop, the daughter of the d 1. Thed dant 
called no witnesses, and the jury, after retiring for a 
few minutes, returned—Damages 200/. 

“ The result of the above trial, we hope, will set the 
vulgar — at rest, ‘that a creditor may arrest the 
dead y of his debtor’; and we hope it will be the 
last disgraceful scene of a similar kind ever exhibited in 
this country.” 


From this report it would certainly appear that 
it was not lawful in 1811 to seize a dead body 
for debt. I should be glad if any of your readers 
could refer me to an authority which can show that 
it was lawful at any time previous to 1811 to make 
the seizure. The notion, one would think, could 
scarcely have got about, as it evidently did, with- 
out some foundation in fact or law, however slight. 

That the body of a debtor, dying in custody, 


cannot be detained in prison after death was 
decided in 1841, in the case of Mr. Lane-Fox, 
lord of the manor of Halifax, whose gaoler (Scott) 
had detained the dead body of one of the debtors 
who died in his custody, and afterwards buried it 
in the gaol, in unconsecrated ground, on the 
refusal of the debtor’s executors to pay the claims 
that were demanded of them. For this the gaoler 
was afterwards indicted at the York assizes, and 
convicted. W. 0. Woopatt, 
Scarborough. 


Tse Errmonocy or “ ”—T beg leave to 
be allowed to say that the etymology of the word 
mass is quite certain. I entirely repudiate the 
extraordinary supposition made by Mr. 
Appy in his note upon ‘ Sin-eating,’ ante, p. 170, 
in which he entirely fails to understand my account 
of the word. I never said there is any doubt as 
to the borrowing of our word mass from the Lat. 
missa ; all I said was that there is just a little doubt 
(not much) as to the origin of the Lat. missa itself. 

The new theory bas only to be stated clearly, 
and it stands self-confuted. We are now told that 
the A.-S. messe was derived from the Old French 
mes,a mess! Such contempt of chronology needs 
no comment. The Eng. mess, O. Fr. mes, was 
unknown in England till the thirteenth century ; 
see “ Mes” in Stratmann. 

The A.-S. messe was at first spelt messe. It 
occurs, with this spelling, in a charter of Oswulf 
(805-831); see Sweet, ‘Oldest English Texts,’ 
p. 444, 1. 36. It was certainly derived from the 
Lat. missa, precisely as (according to Kluge) the 
G. messe was derived. It is really a little bad to 
ventilate such crude guesses ; forit is obvious that 
the O. Fr. mes (E. mess) will not account for the 
A.-S. dissyllabic form ; nor yet for G. messe, found 
in Old High German ; nor for the Datch mis. 

Watrter W. Sxzar. 


Sr. Ermin’s Hitt, Westminster. (See 7 
S. v. 369, 449; vi. 21, 131.)—Some years ago it 
was asked why this little thoroughfare, which is 
now marked by the cluster of chambers known as 
St. Ermin’s Mansions, was so called, and a corre- 
spondence ensued, which led to no definite results, 
The locality must have been well known and fre- 
quented in early times, as corruptions of the name 
have been preserved by Stow and Rocque in the 
respective forms of St. Hermit’s Hill and Torment 
Hill, and local names do not get corrupted unless 
they are widely popularized. One contributor, on 
the authority of the Builder of 1875, suggested 
that St. Hermit’s Hill with the neighbouring Tothill 
might embalm the relics of an ancient worship of 
Hermes, Thoth, or Tyisco, a theory which was justly 
stigmatized as nonsense by the late Precentor VEN- 
ABLES, while others drew attention to the fact that 
a certain St. Ermin flourished in the eighth centu 
as Abbot of Lobbes, in Hainault. To my mi 
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the most plausible hypothesis was that brought 
forward by a contributor whose loss we have 
recently had to lament, the late Mr. J. W. Bonz, 
F.S.A., who, after pointing out that the so-called 
hill was no bill at all, suggested that the locality 
might really have been named after St. Ermenhild, 
the wife of Wulher, King of Mercia, who after her 
husband’s death entered the monastery of Ely, and 
died in the odour of sanctity in the year 678. I 
should be glad to learn whether there is ground 
for connecting this saint with the parish of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. In the ‘Calendar of 
State Papers, Dom. Series,’ 1603-10, p. 582, is 
entered, under date 16 Jan., 1610, the conveyance 
of a lease of a piece of ground near St. Armin’s 
Hill, Westminster, from John Symnell to Richard 
Kitter and Elizabeth his wife, all of Westminster. 
The family of Symnell appears to have had some 
connexion with the parish, for, according to the 
* New View of London, 1708, i. 336, there is a 
monumental inscription in St. Margaret’s Church 
to “Mrs. Joan Barnet, widow, born in this Parish 
(daughter to Mr. Michael Symnel and Joan his 
Wife) who settled by deed on Trustees of this Parish 
for ever, several Houses in London,” for various 
charitable uses. If the descent of this property 
were traced, some light might possibly be thrown 
on this obscure question. W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


“Rest,” Derivation,—Under this word, 
in the new edition of Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ there is this astounding state- 
ment : “ A contraction of residue—thus resid’, resit, 
rest.” The ingenious simplicity of this is delight- 
ful. The word, of course, comes from Fr. reste, 
ef, Lat. restare. Residue is from the Lat. residuum, 
through O.Fr. residu, cf. Lat. residere. 

F. Birxseck Terry. 


Prior ro Caprore Peny.—The follow- 
ing is clipped from the Herts Mercury of 4 Jan., 
reprinted from the Haston (Pennsylvania) Argus : 


“Mr, Judkins, the librarian of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, in overhauling a chest of old papers 
deposited in the archives of that body by the late Robert 
Greenleaf, of Malden, has recently made a curious dis- 
covery which has especial interest for the people of 
Pennsylvania, Among these papers was one of ancient 
date, which bore this indorsement: ‘ Y* scheme to bagge 
Penne.’ This curious title attracted the attention of Mr. 
Judkins, and he examined the contents of the document 
with more than common interest. It is in the familiar and 
quaint handwriting of the Reverend Cotton Mather, and 
is addressed to ‘ Y* aged and beloved Mr. John Higgin- 
son.’ It bears date ‘September y* 15th, 1682,’ and reads 
thue, the odd spelling of the original being followed to 
the letter: ‘There bee now at sea a shippe (for our 
friend Mr. Esaias Holcroft of London did advise me by 
the last packet that it wolde sail sometime in August) 
called Y* Welcome, R. Greenaway, master, which has 
aboard an hundred or more of y* heretics and malignants 
called Quakers, with W. Penne who is y* Chief Scampe 
at y* hedde of them. Y* General Court has accordingely 


given secret orders to Master Malachi Huxett of y* brig 
Proposse to way laye y* said Welcome slylie as near y* 
coast of Codde as may be and make captive y* said Penne 
and his ungodlie crewe so that y* Lord may be glorified 
and not mocked on y* soil of this new countrie with y* 
heathen worsbippe of these people. Much epoyle can 
be made by selling y* whole lotte to Barbadoes where 
slaves fetch goodie prices in rumme and sugar and sball 
not only do y* Lord great service by punishing y* wicked 
but we shall make great gayne for his ministers and 
people, Master Huxett feels hopefull and I will set 
down the newes he brings when his shippe comes back, 
Yours in y* bowells of Christ, *‘Corron MaTHer.’ 

“ Master Huxett missed his reckoning, and Penn sailed 
secure within the Capes of the Delaware. But it is 
curious to reflect on the narrow chance by which the 
founder of this Commonwealth escaped the fate of many 
of his religious brethren who were cast ashore on the 
relentless coast of Massachusetts. It is strange to fancy 
the wise lawgiver, endeared to the hearts of a great 
people and a posterity by his wisdom, sagacity, and bene- 
volence, hoeing sugar in Barbadoes under the lash of a 
Yankee overseer, or crushing cane into rum to thaw the 
granite gizzards which Mather and his theological 
brethren carried about instead of hearts. Ab! how the 
ancient Cotton must have mourned for the marketable 
Quakers and the refreshing ‘rumme’ which came not, 
It is delightful to think how he never got a bit of the 
*spoyle’ which his devilish old soul held in delicious 
anticipation—how Brother Higginson watched fondly for 
his hogshead and dreamed of swallowing his half score of 
heretics in pious punches, They would have made a 
‘rum cretur’ of the Great Founder, in a literal sense, if 
they had got him, but thanks to the good of 
‘R. Greenaway, master,’ they didn’t get him.” 

W. B. Gerisz. 
Wormley, Herts, 


Gotrer Pronunciation. —I think it is some 
three years ago that lilies of the valley were first 
offered by the Covent Garden dealers at a price 
sufficiently low to tempt the street flower-seller. 
** What shall I call ’em?” was asked. ‘* Lily of 
the valley,” said the seller. “What?” ‘Lily of 
the valley.” ‘* Never ‘eared on ’em.” Well, 
listen—lily-of-the valley.” ‘I see,” and away 
went the buyer to make room for another, to whom 
the lesson was repeated. An hour or two later the 
ears of the public were assailed with the cry, “ Lily- 
OV-the valley, penny a bunch,” which has been 
repeating with maddening accord ever since. 

Anprew W. 

The Leadenhall Presse, E.C. 


“ Awru.”—I believe it is within my own recol- 
lection that this word has come to be used in the 
sense of ‘‘great” or “‘very great.” Certainly 
“Thanks, awfully!” is quite modern, and not very 
elegant. But in Lord Mahon’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ vol. vii. p. 256, he quotes a letter from 
Rodney to his wife, written with reference to the 
famous naval victory in the West Indies, in which, 
speaking of the way in which the French fleet were 
endeavouring to delay the contest whilst he desired 
to bring it on, he says, “They kept at an awful 
distance.” And Lord Mahon’s comment on this is, 
** Some foreigner unversed in our common and 
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colloquial phrases might here exclaim that it was 
the Frenchmen’s distance only that could strike 
his gallant heart with awe.” But I doubt whether 
the word “ awful” was ever then used in the collo- 
quial sense alluded to. It is more probable that 
Rodney meant “awful” in the old and literal sense, 
but in the reverse application to that here suggested 
for the foreigner. In other words, be meant that it 
was awe of the English fleet which led the French 
to desire at that time to put off the engagement. 
And probably this would be the first idea to occur 
to the supposed foreigner, as “awful” would more 
naturally signify feeling than inspiring awe. I re- 
member many years ago a lady telling, with much 
amusement, a story of a boy (I forget from what part 
of the country) who, on being asked whether he was 
frightened at something, replied, “ Yes, ma’am, I 
be very frightful.” W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath. 


“ WHEN MY SHIP COMES HOME FROM SEA.”—In 
the Princess of 22 Feb. is the following explanation 
of the origin of this common saying :— 

“It originated in Bristol, when that port was in its 
flourishing days, It was the custom for the tradesmen 
of the city to give credit to the sailors’ wives, who pro- 
mised to pay for their goeds on the return of the ships 
on which their husbands were serving. The saying, 
however, soon obtained a wider meaning.” 

E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Booxine Praces at Tueatres, &c.—I have 
always thought that taking places beforehand at 
theatres and other spectacles was a comparatively 
modern custom. The following quotation, how- 
ever, which occurs in the romance of ‘ Paris and 
Vienne,’ makes it probable that booking places 
was known of and practised four hundred years 
ago, for the author cannot have meant his readers 
to understand that the spectators occupied their 
seats for forty-eight hours before the sport began. 

“ And wete ye that so grete prees was there, that the 
peple took theyr place vpon the scaffoldes ij dayes afore 
the feste, for to see the grete peple & the fayr ordynaunce 
that there was.”—‘ Paris and Vienne,’ 1485, reprint 
1868, p. 15, 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Eptscopat Patace v. Hovse.—In Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere’s intcresting ‘ Reminiscences of Cardinal 
Manning,’ in the March Contemporary Review, the 
writer, referring to visits to Manning at Laving- 
ton, says, ‘* We dined at the palace of the Bishops 
of Oxford, which was very near the parsonage.” 
This is not, I think, quite accurace. Lavington 
was the private house or residence of Bishop Wil- 
berforce (which he retained as Bishop of Oxford 
and of Winchester), and was acquired, and held, 
in right of bis wife, and is now by their 
eldest son, Mr. R. G. Wilberforce. The episcopal 

ace, a8 distinguished from the private house at 

vington, was at Cuddesdon, near Oxford, still 


the official residence of the Bishops of Oxford. In 
the ‘ Life of Bishop Wilberforce’ we find atten- 
tion drawn to this distinction between and 
house. Bewailing the conversion to Catholicism 
of some members of his family, Dr. Wilberforce 
wrote, “I do not see how I am ever to have them 
to my house again except when I am dying.” A 
foot-note explains, “By his house the Bishop 
meant his episcopal residence at Cuddesdon, not 
his private house at Lavington, where his brother 
Henry had been a frequent guest after he had 
joined the Roman Communion.” 

Grorer Ancus. 


St, Andrews, N.B. 


Aw Historicat Tavern. 

“That quaint tavern, the Old Black Jack, in Porte- 
mouth Street, Clare Market, London, closed its doors a 
short time ago after a long and chequered existence. 
The lease had five years to run, and we learn that the 
yy have been taken for the remaining term of the 
ease by the East Central Paper Stock Company. 11 and 
12, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W C., one 
of the largest firms of waste-paper dealers and mill 
agents in the metropolis, Transatlantic and other pil- 
grims passing through Clement’s Inn to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields have, when passing the Old Black Jack, little 
guess how many bistoric memories bang about it. The 
peculiar features of the interior, bar, panelled rooms, 
and creaking stairways, witness an origin remote enough 
to take imagination on the wing to the Jacobean era, 
and even earlier. When Clement's Lane was the pro- 
menade of the quality, and Lincoln's Inn Fields justified 
their name, this public-house, odd in its build as a 
cocked hat or a banger, was the resort of comedians and 
famous convivialists. Here Joe Haynes, theatrical coud- 
jutor of Nell Gwynn and Betterton, bed his fling of 
wistering and banter, as likewise Joe Miller, of jest- 
book memory, who was laid to rest in a graveyard hard 
by. Tradition likewise tells of Hogarth enjoying himself 
here over a can of flip, and making sketches of the con- 
vives, almost hidden at times from the draughtsman b 
clouds of nicotian incense. One night at the Old Black 
Jack the notorious Jack my oy had a tip from a 
friendly tapster that Jonathan Wild and company were 
waiting below, The bousebreaker stepped from the first 
floor window, and, like a cat, alighted in the road, 
getting clear off. Crowds flocked for days, attracted to 
the scene of Jack’s exploit. So the shrewd host named 
his house ‘The Jump,’ a sign it bore for a long period, 
Clubs likewise had their resort in the odd corners of the 
tavern — the Mohawks, the Honourable Society of 
Jackers, and, in the years 1847-8, the Ben Jonsonites, 
lovers of the muses as well asa glass and a pipe, who 
included Fitzball, the playwright, Byron's acquaintance, 
Capt. Medwin, Harry Marston, Corney Webbe, Ogden, 
Kenny Meadows, and other bright spirits. Other 
coteries were the Curriers and the Hob-Nobs. Stories 
are circulated that since the decadence of the fortunes 
of the house, some of its reliques, pewter platters, 
chairs, and a pair of mare's shoes, found eager and 
liberal Yankee purchasers. So long as the edifice 
stands it will be an interesting historic link with the 
vanished tavern life of the Stuarts and Hanoverians.”— 
Birmingham Chronicle, 9 November, 1895. 

CoLLinson. 


Joun Brrom.—The recent publication by the 
Chetham Society of the eous poems of 
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this author recalls to my mind my first acquaint- 
ance with his most successful poetical flight. When 
I was a boy the Spectator was one of my favourite 
books ; and some time early in the twenties I lighted 
upon No. 603, containing the idyl ‘Colin and 
Phebe,’ written while the author was a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in honour of Joan or 
Jug, the second daughter of Bentley, the famous 
Master of the College. I committed the poem to 
memory, and as I became acquainted with the 
works of other English poets, 1 was surprised at 
not finding other examples of such happily tripping 
measure as :— 
My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent 
When Phebe went with me wherever I went; 
Ten th d aweet pl os I felt in my breast; 
Sure never fond shepherd like Colin was blest. 
Some time within the same decade I happened 
to catch sight of a bill in the window of a hatter’s 
shop, containing, to my surprise, some verses in the 
same idyllic metre as above :— 
Although it is wrong, I must frankly confese, 
To judge of the merits of folks by their dress, 
I cannot but think than an ill-looking hat 
Is a very bad sign of a man for all that ; 
Especially now, when James Johnson is willing 
To touch up our old ones, in style, for a shilling, 
And gives them a gloes of so silky a hue 
As makes them look newer than when they were new. 


Macaulay has noticed these lines, as stated in 


* Life,’ new edition, vol. ii. p. 366 (1880). 

While on the subject of hats, I may quote the 
note of a man who had lost his own :— 

“ Mr. Jones presents his compliments to Mr. Brown, 
and I have a Hat that isn’t his, and if he has a Hat that 
isn’t yours, they must be the ones.” 


C. Tomutnson, 
Highgate, N. 


Prorrietatisvs Rervm.’ 
—It is, I believe, now universally admitted that 
the first edition of this work is that which appeared 
without date, place, or printer’s name, but believed 
to have been printed at Cologne about the year 
1470 or 1471. The types are clearly those of 
Ulrich Zell, who was printing there at that time, 
so that thus far we are on fairly safe ground, there 
being no reason to doubt the accuracy of the sup- 
positions above stated. Whether Caxton, who 
seems to have been staying at Cologne about this 
time, had any hand in the work is altogether another 
question, into which I shall not enter, for the simple 
reason that I know not anything about it (and very 
much doubt whether any one else does), my pre- 
sent object being to deal with known facts. The 
only person I ever heard of who professes to have 
seen a copy bearing the date 1470 is Maittaire 
(‘ Annales,’ i, 296), referring to the Harley copy ; 
but Meerman’s eyes were sharper, for on examining 
the same book a few years after, when it was in 
the hands of Osborne, he detected the fraud of some 
former owner who had scraped out the last four 


figures,and thus turned the real date, moccoLxxXxiII, 
into mccccLxx. What has become of this copy I 
have never yet discovered, and what puzzles me 
more is the fact that I cannot find any copy with 
the date 1470 either in ‘Bibl. Hari.’ or in any 
of Osborne’s later catalogues that I have seen, 
although the 1483 edition, with the genuine date, 
appears twice (ii. 12704, and, again, iii. 1919) at 
least, if not thrice. F. Noreare. 


Cuaneor or Names or Streets.—Passing along 
Borough High Street the other day, I noticed the 
following put up in enamelled iron, “ Eve's Place, 
S.E., late Adam’s Place,” which struck me as one 
of the most curious alterations. Could not the old 
names in many instances be kept, the new name 
being put in front of it, or a combination? For in- 
stance, the above could have been Eve-am, when 
Adam would not have been completely wiped out. 

THomas. 


Scorrisn Crericat Dress.—Dean Stanley, in 
his ‘Lectures on the History of the Church of 
Scotland,’ delivered in Edinburgh in 1872, second 
edition, 1879, says :— 

“The Prayer-book throughout the time of James VI. 
and Charles II, was never publicly used, except during 
the short time that the Princess Anne was with her 
father in Edinburgh. The Episcopalian clergy and 
bishops preached and officiated in no peculiar dress, or 
else generally in black gowns, as distinct from the blue 
gowns and broad blue bonnets of the Presbyterians. 
This is the real origin of ‘ Black Prelacy’ and ‘True Blue 
Presbyterianism.’”—P. 44. 

A foot-note to the last sentence states, “ I owe this 
to the kindness of Dr. Crawford, of Edinburgh.” 

What period the Dean refers to is far from clear ; 
it may be it is to the reigns of James VI. and 
Charles II. If so, he omits the considerable period 
covered by the reign of Charles I. and the Common- 
wealth, The Rev. Robert Rainy, D.D., who 
followed the Dean with lectures on the same sub- 
ject within a week, in his ‘ Three Lectures on the 
Church of Scotland, with especial Reference to the 
Dean of Westminster’s Recent Course on that Sub- 
ject,’ 1872, evidently assumes that the Dean refers 
to the whole (English) Stuart period, for, after 
commenting on an error of the Dean as to General 
Assemblies in Charles I.’s time, the writer con- 
tinues :— 

** Nay, so shadowy was the distinction, as we may 
gather, that actually Prelacy was called ‘black,’ because 
the prelatic ministers wore black gowns; whereas we 
are to take it that those of the other side wore blue 
cloaks and broad bonnets, Let the Dean be assured that 
no Presbyterian minister ever troubled his head whether 
the cloak he preached in was black or blue, Disputes 
about the colour of vestments in which the gospel is to 
be preached do not belong to our parish. We have never 
been civilized enough to understand them.”’—P. 12. 

I shall be much obliged by any references which 
will throw light on post-Reformation clerical dress 
in Scotland, and particularly on Dean Stanley’s 
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statement as to blue gowns and broad blue bonnets 
being characteristic of the Presbyterian clergy. 
Was the bonnet, at least, not simply the ordinary 
layman’s bonnet? It seems certainly to have been 
John Knox’s intention that there should be no dis- 
tinction in costume between minister and congre- 
gation ; ¢.g., in his ‘ Vindication of the Doctrine 
that the Mass is Idolatry’ (Laing’s edition, 
* Works,’ iii.), written in 1550, he says :— 

“In the Lordis Supper all sit at ane tabill ; na differ- 
ence in habit nor vestament betuene the Minister and 
the Congregatioun.”—P. 68. 

As this ‘ Vindication’ was delivered at New- 
castle before the Bishop of Durham, and as the 
Reformation in Scotland did not take place till ten 

ears later (1560), Knox must be referring to Eng- 
ish practice; but what Knox thought good in 
England he probably practically applied in Scot- 
land. Yet does not tradition credit Koox in later 
days with having worn a black “‘ Geneva gown” ? 
y Act of Assembly of December, 1562, the 
** Order of Geneva” was directed to be observed in 
the ministration of the sacraments. What was 
the Geneva costume ? 
Wittiam Georce Brack. 
12, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Tae or Kettis.—In Blackwood 
for this month there is a paper called ‘The Heirs 


of Kellie,’ evidently referring to this family, appa- 
rently written by a descendant. It gives a 
romantic account, profeesedly founded on fact, of 
the disinheritance of the true heirs three hundred 
years ago. A Sir Walter Oliphant, represented 
as an aged man and childless, had a half-sister 
Jean Oliphant, a young girl, whom he cruelly 
disinherited, leaving his barony of Kellie to his 
chief, Lord Oliphant of Dupplin, also passing by 
his nearest male heir, a Peter Oliphant of Over 
Kellie, who gallantly took compassion on the 
young woman and married her, the writer of the 
romantic story being their descendant. No dates 
are given, but the mention of the Catholic priest 
Sir John, who is the old knight’s evil genius, and 
the Protestant minister of the parish, one Master 
Melville, with some other details, fix the probable 
date as near the close of the sixteenth century, 
shortly before James VI. succeeded to the crown 
of England. 

There is generally little or no foundation for 
these romantic stories, but here there is a small 
substratum of fact. The real history of the Oli- 
= is to be found in the Public Records of 

tland and in a valuable work ‘The Oliphants 
in Scotland,’ privately printed in 1879 from papers 
in the charter chest of Mr. Kington Oliphant of 
Gask. From these authentic sources we learn 
that in October, 1552, Sir Alexander (not Walter) 
Oliphant of Kellie sold that barony to Laurence, 
Lord Oliphant, and with the Lords Oliphant it 


remained till the spendthrift lord sold Kellie, 
Over Kellie, &c., to Thomas, Viscount Fentoun, in 
1613. Sir Alexander Oliphant survived the sale 
for seven or eight years, and on his death one 
Peter Olipbant got himself served his heir in 
Kellie on 31 October, 1560. This, however, was 
merely what Scottish lawyers call the “superiority,” 
the “ property ” being with Lord Oliphant. ~And 
on 19 March, 1562/3, the Court of Session de- 
creed that Margaret, Jean, Janet (rather Mar- 
garet), and Peter Oliphants had no right to the 
superiority of Kellie, followed by Queen Mary’s 
confirmation of the Lord Oliphant’s title on 
26 April, 1563. Peter Oliphant and the elder 
Margaret seem to have been brother and sister. 
The latter died before 17 November, 1570, when 
her two nieces Jean and Margaret were served as 
her heirs. Peter was still living on 2 November, 
1572, when Andrew Clepane of Pitcorthie and his 
wife resigned the mill of Kellie to him. He may 
have been what is called in Scotland the “ feuar” 
of the mill and mill lands, but certainly was not 
the owner of the barony. And the marriage of 
the heiress is a mere embellishment of what was 
probably a dubious claim on the death of Sir 
Alexander Oliphant, the last of the direct line of 
Kellie. There were many of the surname in that 
part of Fife, and possibly the writer in B 

may descend from one or other of them, though 
some better evidence must be produced than the 
disinheriting story. Descent for three hundred 
years from a non-landed family is not so easy to 
prove, as the present writer has found by ex- 
perience. B. J. 


Leon1ne Verses are said to bave derived their 
name from that of the inventor or the admirer of 
lines rhymed after their manner, whether he were 
Leoninus or Leo; but the Squire in Sir Edward 
Strachey’s ‘ Talk at a Country House’ is made to 
say (p. 219) 

“I believe they are called leonine because a lion’s tail 
has, or was supposed to have, a tuft in the middle and 
another at itsend. But as to where I got the story—I 
got it from my father; but whether you will find it in 
the books told as I have told it, I do not know.” 

N. Bailey has nothing about the tuft, but he defines 
leonine verses thus : “ A sort of Latin Verses, which 
rhime in the Middle and End, making as it were 
a Lion’s Tail.” I have gone tuft-hunting to some 
of my books, but have found nothing to confirm the 
story told by Sir Edward Strachey. 

Sr. Swirnin. 


Waeattey’s Evition or Perys.—On 25 No- 
vember, 1666, Pepys attended divine service at 
Whitehall, and was much amused by a certain 
Tom Bales, who suggested that the anthem ought 
to have been ‘‘ Come follow, follow me.” In the 
new edition a foot-note states : “‘ This is the first 
line of the ‘Fairy Queen,’ a song first printed in 
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---1635, and (with the tune) in the ‘ Musical 
Miscellany,’ 1729.” The note is correct in itself; 
but what connexion has that poem (sometimes 
attributed to Herrick) with the sermon Pepys 
describes? Probably Bales alluded to Hilton’s 
little round “‘ Come follow, follow me,” still quite 
familiar in schools. It was published in ‘ Catch 
that Catch Can,’ 1652. The original words were : 

Come follow, follow me. 

Whither shall I follow thee? 

To the Gallow Tree. 
At present “greenwood tree” is substituted for 
the original close. 

On the completion of the new edition I will 
send to‘ N. & Q.’a list of similar corrections of 
the new foot-notes concerning musical matters. 

H. Davey. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘Crrist on THE Mount oF Otives,’ By Cor- 
REGGIO.—Mr. W. Fairholme, in a letter, dated 
Leamington, which appeared in the Atheneum of 
30 April, 1853, states that this picture was then in 


hie possession, and not in the Apsley House Col- 
lection, Can any reader say whether this letter 
was ever replied to; whether Mr. W. Fairholme 
is still living ; and what has become of the picture ? 
Evetyn WELLINGTON. 
Apsley House. 


Howet or Howert.—William Howell and 
Margaret his wife, of Casterbight (?), in Pembroke- 
shire, sailed for America with William Penn in 
the ship Welcome on 27 October, 1682. Can 
any of your readers inform me whether records 
exist giving particulars of those who left this 
country with Penn; or to what branch of the 
Howell family this Wm. Howell would belong? 
On his tombstone in America his coat of arms is 
shown as three towers triple turreted. 


E. C. Cuxstoy. 
2, Wyndham Place, W. 


DesarkaTion.—What is the greatest number 
of troops ever landed upon a hostile shore within 
twelve hours ? xX. 


Lanpine or Frencn Troops at Fisnevarp 
1s 1797.—In Baedeker’s ‘Great Britain Hand- 
book for Travellers’ I notice the following :— 

“On the coast 16 m. to the N.E. of St. David's is 
Fishguard, a small town in a land-locked bay, near 
Strumble Head, on which a French force of 1,400 men 
landed in 1797, only to be captured by the local militia.” 
The above being the first notice I have seen in 
print of the engagement, I am curious to haye 


further particulars, and I shall be much obliged if 
any one will give an account of it, or state where 
detailed information relative to the same can be 
obtained. Was there any newspaper comment on 
it at the time? F. O. H. 


Montreal. 
[See 7 viii. 147, 235.] 


Wapve Famity or anp AMERICA. 
—At the request of many members of the family 
the undersigned is collecting materials for a genea- 
logical history of the Wade family, especially of 
the descendants of Jonathan Wade, who landed in 
New England in 1632. All English material will 
be gratefully acknowledged and inserted in the 
work. Correspondence with any English members 
of the family solicited. Srvart CO. Wane. 

1254, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, U.8. 


‘Tae Rivats.’—What is the meaning of “sons 
of Phcebus” in the Prologue to this play? What 
work is referred to under the name of ‘Lord 
Aimworth’ in Act I.? Who are the authors of 
‘The Reward of Constancy’ and ‘The Fatal Con- 
nexion,’ mentioned in Act I.? Is “I could do 
such deeds !” (Act III. scene iv.) a genuine quota- 
tion ? Cc. B. 

(Is not the allusion to Hamlet— 

Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business, &c, ; 
and does not Bob Acres misquote ?)} 


Smyey Starrorp Smyraz, Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, died on 30 October, 1778. 
I should be glad to know the place of his death 
and burial. Are there any portraits of Smythe 
in existence ? G. F. R. B. 


Dr. Juxox.—The author of ‘ Regii Sanguinis,’ 
Mr. Sanderson in his ‘ History,’ Dr. Bates (Elench 
Mor), and Dr. Perinchief, all state that Dr. Juxon, 
immediately after the execution of Charles I., on 
30 January, 1648/9, was laid bands upou by the 
regicides, imprisoned, and examined with much 
rigour and severity, all the papers delivered to him 
by Charles were taken from him, and the king’s 
clothes and desks were searched lest anything of 
the king’s writing should be published. These 
statements are repeated by Thomas Wagstaffe in 
his ‘ Vindication, &c., of Obarles I., ed. 1711, 
p- 116. What was the exact period of Juxon’s im- 
prisonment ; where was he imprisoned ; and w 
can I see a list of the papers taken from bim? 


Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


Eco Sarorpay.—In Hampson’s ‘ Medii Avi 
Kalendarium’ it is stated that the Saturday 
preceding Lent is called by the common people, in 
Oxfordshire particularly, Egg Saturday. Is this 
Saturday still called so? In a note there is the 
remark that the name is employed as a date by 
Antony 4 Wood; ‘* One hundred and ninety-two 
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bachelors to determine this Lent, but 23 or there 
abouts were not presented on Egg Saturday” 
(‘Diariam ad An.,’ 1681 ; ‘Lives of Leland, Hearne, 
and Wood,’ vol. ii. p. 297; of. ‘* Egg-Feasts,” 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Austrian Lir.—What is this? I have been 
told it is a prognathous jaw. The Austrian lip is 
surely a feature of great beauty. The description 


given hardly seems to bear this out. 
ences are welcome, 


Siecz or Derry.—I have in my possession two 
uniforms which were worn by my paternal ancestor, 
who held the rank of captain in a dragoon regiment 
attached to the defending garrison during the famous 
Siege ef Derry in 1689. The full dress is scarlet 
with blue facings and fine silver cord. Undress, 
blue with yellow facings. The buttons are silver, 
with crown and harp, and the letters L.L.C. under- 
neath, engraved on each. What regiment did he 
belong to ? J. Carterton, 

Manor House, Newnham-on-Severn, 


Source or Porm. —Oan any of your corre- 
spondents oblige me with the name of the author 
of an old poem, called, I think, ‘The Country 
House,’ commencing :— 

A wealthy Cit, ld in ti 
Now wes 


Matitpa Potrarp. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Harrier: Kyox.—Oan any of your readers 
tell me where I can obtain information about an 
officer in the British army, named Hartley, who 
was stationed at Carrickfergus Castle about the 
middle or end of the seventeenth century, say 
between 1650 and 1690? Also, where can I learn 
something about a Capt. George Knox, believed to 
have belenged to a family of Londonderry (Ireland), 
} Ae stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 


Fieips it really 
in contemplation, as suggested, to clear this ground 
of its gravestones and lay it out as a pleasure- 
ground? How are future visitors to the tombs of 
their ancestors in our churchyards and churches to 


know where the dust of the dead really lies, when | ar, 


the memorials placed to indicate the spot are thus 
rathlessly taken away? A few days ago, on going 
to St. James’s, Bermondsey, to see the grave of a 
relative, I found the stone once over it placed 
against the boundary of the ground ; but where the 
grave was it was “yew to tell. When I say 

against the boundary, it was really placed 
in front of another stone, which was placed against 
the boundary, and whose inscription it did not hide, 
as was the case with many other stones placed in 


front of others in the same row, In the neigh- 


bouring churchyard of St. Mary Magdalene the 
stones were in a still worse plight of irreferibility. 
Could not a little taste be infused into a mundane 
matter of this kind, and while our churchyards 
are made gay with plants and flowers, the sanctity 
of the tomb might be regarded, and so ssthetic 
feeling gratified in every way? How strange for 
an age that sets such store by the inscriptions of 
Babylon and Pompeii to value so lightly those of 
its own day ! J. B. 


Sin Tomas otherwise 
called Ottershaw, the seat of Sir Thomas Sewell, 
is between Chertsey and Chobham, in Surrey. Sir 
Thomas Sewell had, I believe, four daughters : 
(1) Caroline, married Lieut.-Gen. Sir John White- 
locke; (2) , married General Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, G.C.B.; (3) Frances Maria, married 
Matthew Lewis; (4) ——, married Nehemiah 
Winter, one of the six Clerks in Chancery, from 
whom she was separated. Any information about 
the Sewell family will be of great interest to me. 

Movuntacue Owen. 

1, Mount Street, Albert Square, Manchester, 


Lone Rotts or Wixcuester 
have been trying to obtain the school lists, or, as 
they are called at Winchester, the “ Long Rolls,” for 
the following twenty-nine years, viz., 1654 to 1667, 
both years inclusive, 1669, 1671, 1682, 1687, 1689, 
1703, 1705, 1711, 1713, 1718, 1719, 1722, 1723, 
1726, and 1729, for transcription and incorporation 
in an edition of the rolls of Winchester College 
which I am preparing for publication. I have 
tried in all the likely Wykehamical sources that 
Iknow of. If any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can lend 
me to copy any of the rolls for the years I have 
mentioned, or can tell me of their existence, and 
will communicate with me direct, I shall be greatly 
obliged. I shall also be glad to hear of any rolls 
earlier than 1653. W. Hoxeare. 

The Close, Salisbury 


Movutr Famity.—Where could I find parti- 
culars about the Moules of Bedfordshire or those 
of Northampton? These families are mentioned 
by Edmondson (1780) and Papworth (1874) as 
being respectively entitled to the arms, ‘‘ Arg., a 
trefoil slipped sa. between two bars gu., three 
torteaux in chief,” and ‘‘ Barry of four, gu. and 

g.” Cuas. A. Brrwav. 
Clare House, Lee, Kent. 


Vercer or Sr. Pavt’s Catneprat.—About 
forty or fifty years ago there was a verger at St. 
Paul’s of the name of Hutt, who had been 
there many years. Oan any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me his Christian name and when he was 
there, or any particulars ’ AzerT SPICER. 


Potators as A Cure ror 
belief is prevalent in some parts of Devonshire 
that a potato carried in the pocket will relieve, 


if 
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and sometimes cure, rheumatic affections, I should 

be glad to know if the eame idea prevails else- 

where, and what property this useful vegetable 

possesses that can possibly relieve such a tiresome 

malady. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Japanese Lancuace.—I shall be glad if any 
reader of your valuable paper can supply me with 
information (or direct me where to find it) upon 
the subject of the pronunciation, and especially the 
accent, of Japanese words and names. Nowadays 
we meet with so many of these in print, and they 
have such a musical and Italian-like appearance, 
that J, at any rate, and probably many others, 
should be grateful for some hints as to their proper 
sound. In such a book as, for example, ‘ The 
Tales of Old Japan,’ by Mitford, both the circum- 
flex and acute are freely sprinkled over the vowels, 
but we are never told what purpose they serve. 

Gro, TomPKins. 


EvizapeTaan Houses racine THE 
A contributor to the Catholic Standard, in an 
article upon old Catholic families, says, in reference 
to an old mansion in Norfolk :— 

‘+ Like many old houses of the Elizabethan period, it is 
laced so as to face the north, our sturdy ancestors 
aving an idea that such a position was ducive to 

health, the northern breezes being esteemed by them as 
possessing a peculiarly bracing and invigorating cha- 
racter.”’ 

Is this northerly aspect to Elizabethan houses 
noticeable in other counties, as it is certainly the 
case in this part of Lancashire ? A, 

Wigan. 


ArrEeRBURY.—I am informed that Job Atter- 
bury, born 1732, died at Burton-on-Trent 1802, 
was a grandson of the Rev. Lewis Atterbury 
(1656-1731), rector of Hornsey 1719, and brother 
of the noted Bishop Atterbury (1662-1732). The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ states that 
** Bedingfield, only son of the Rev. Lewis Atter- 
bury, died young.” Can any correspondent 
inform me if the Rev. Lewis Atterbury bad another 
son ; or was Job Atterbury aforementioned a son 
of Bedingfield Atterbury ? ATTERBURY. 


“Recxon.”— Are there any authoritative 
examples of this word as a noun? When Thomas 
Campbell was a youth he was for a time tutor in 
Mall—hence ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter ’—and once, 
in writing an undated letter to his friend Hamilton 
Paul, he prefixes a defiant apology as to his ignor- 
ance of the flight of time. ‘‘ We savages in Mull,” 
he observes, “ never keep any reckon of the months. 
I believe it is the eighteenth century.” Perhaps 
the form denotes the writer at his ease, and 
perhaps it is merely an illustration of the savage 
state in which he finds himself. But the letter 
which the apology introduces is elaborately care- 


ful, and even pedantic in its elaboration. See 

Beattie’s ‘ Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell,’ 

i. 134. Tomas Barner, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Beylics, 


HENCHMAN, 

(7 S. ii, 246, 298, 336, 469; iii. 31, 150, 211, 
310, 482 ; iv. 116, 318; 8S, iii. 194, 389, 478; 
iv. 16; v. 172; vi. 245; vii. 110; viii. 335). 
This is a complete list of references ; in the list 

given at the last reference two notes were omitted. 

It is a great pity that Pror. Sxear should trust 
entirely to his memory, and should not consult 
back notes before writing a newone. The natural 
consequence is that he frequently misrepresents 
both himself and others. He saves himself time, 
no doubt (for it took me an hour and a half to 
examine all the notes referred to above), but, if 
back notes are considered not worth consulting, the 
subject cannot be worth writing about. In his 
last short note at the last reference he makes no 
fewer than two misrep tations, one of himself 
and one of me. That of himself is the following. 
He says, “I have always contended that hench- 
men were horsemen, few in number, personally 
attendant on the king and sometimes [on] men of 
rank.”* Unfortunately, it is the first time that he 
has ever spoken of henchmenas“ horsemen.” He 
had hitherto described them (8 8S. iii. 194) as 
‘* a kind of pages, all quite young men or growing 
boys,” and he had given extracts from which it 
appeared that they were “‘young men of high 
rank” who learned “‘ sondry languages” and were 
taught to harp, “to pype, sing, daunce, &c.,” and 
‘*to have all curtesy, in words, dedes and degrees,” 
so that, though they were also taught “to ryde 
clenely and surelye,” and sometimes to take part 
in “ justes ” (or tournaments), their riding was only 
one of their many accomplishments. Now would 
any one, I ask, understand horsemen personally 
attendant on a king to mean accomplished young 
pages such as have just been described, who only 
“rode on horseback at times” (to quote Pror. 
Sxeat’s own words in 8 §, vi. 245)? I trow 
not. Such horsemen might well be neither young 
nor of any rank worth naming, and their riding 
with the king would, I should say, generally be 
supposed to be their principal and perhaps their 
only duty. 

Pro. Skeat’s second misrepresentation is when 
he says, “It is, therefore, quite idle to pretend 
that a henchman was a mere page of inferior rank.” 
But nobody ever did say so. On the contrary, in 


* | have added the “‘ on,” because without it “men of 
rank ” might be referred to the horsemen, whereas Pror. 
Sxear evidently wished to say that they were sometimes 
attendant on men of rank, 
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my note (8 S, iii. 389) I say, in reference to the 
extracts of which I have just spoken, “ These tend 
to show that henchman was, at one time, used of 
a of honour of more or less gentle birth, and 
I have no wish to dispute the fact.”* And, indeed, 
why should I? for I have all along been confining 
myself to what was at first the principal question, 
viz., what the etymology of the word henchman 
was, and what its meaning at the time of its intro- 
duction from abroad into England, a question 
which Pror. Sxear has long since severely left 
alone. Because the word subsequently came to be 
used of a page of rank who sometimes, or even 
constantly (if Pror. Skat chooses to think so), 
rode on horseback, it does not at all necessarily 
follow that it had for its origin a word signifying a 
Pages sometimes rode on horseback, but 

what has the word page to do witha horse? Knights 
were constantly on horseback, and grooms are now 
constantly busied with horses ; but where cau Pror. 
Sxear find horse in the origin of these words ? 
Nor can he twit me, as he tries to do, with having 
iven a low origin to henchman. According to his 
rst note (at the first reference), the original mean- 
ing of henchman was merely “ horse-boy or groom,” 
whilst, according to me, the word was originally 
used of a Hausgeist, or household sprite, who per- 
formed menial duties in and about the house (these 
house sprites are still believed in in some parts of 
Germany), and was then transferred to a servant, 
especially a young one. And if it was necessary 
(as Pror. Sxeat chooses to think) that he should 
have been an attendant upon horses, I showed him 
that my derivation from abbreviated forms of the 
Germ. Heinrich (Low Germ. Henrich), Henrik(s), 
adapted itself to this meaning equally well with 
his own derivation from Hengst=horse (especially, 
and now only, male horse), inasmuch as Heinss, 
Hainzel, Heinzlein (all= Harry or little Harry), 
were used of male horses (7" S. ii. 469), and, 
therefore, with mann added, might well have been 
used of an attendant on a male horse, in which 
sense, indeed, the Germ. Hengstmann (when the 
Hengst=horse) alone is found. I may here, I 
think, remark that Mann in old times, when 
added to a noun, was used in what may be called 
two senses. It had, firstly, its ordinary sense of 
man, and, secondly, when added to a Christian 
name, another meaning which designated rather an 


* I may here mention two other misrepresentations on 
the part of Prov, Sxeat, and if I banish them to a note, it 
is that they may not interfere with the course of my argu- 
ment. One is in 8t §. iii, 194, in which he charges me 
with having connected hench with “the word Hans 
(Jack),” a very gross misrepresentation, as I showed him 
in 8 8, iii, 389. The other is in 8» 8. iv. 16, where he 
says, “I have always contended that it {henchman 
represents the Dutch Aengst compounded with man’; an 
here, again, I was obliged to waste space in showing 
all ibe was the first time he had limited 


individual of the male sex than a full-grown male. 
See what I have said upon this point in 7 S. ii. 
469 ; iii. 310. At that time I accepted Pott’s 
notion on the subject (‘Die Personennamen,’ 
second edition, pp. 57, 127), viz., that Mann, 
when added to Christian names, means “servant”; 
but this is no longer my opinion. I now believe 
that it was added, before the general introduction 
of surnames, because it was often felt that a 
Christian name, standing alone, partook much of 
the nature of a qualitative (the meaning of many 
Christian names was then pretty generally known) 
or adjective, and so wanted the addition of a sub- 
stantive to make it more concrete and substantial. 
Such a word was Mann, but it was not the only 
one so used, and these words were, as it were, a 
foretaste of the surnames soon to follow. Now it 
is this secondary meaning of Mann that, according 
to my view, we have in man; and as this 
man really added little or nothing to the sense, and 
was little, if anything, more than a termination, 
we can understand how, as Pror. Sxear tells us 
in his last note (8 §. viii. 335), henchman came 
to be applied to ladies also ; and still more, how it 
came to be used of Pror. Sxrat’s “quite young 
men or growing boys.” Did it never strike Pror. 
Sxear as singular that a word ending with man= 
adult male (for it is this sense that he gives it in 
henchman), should have been applied to boys and 
ladies? Even in old times it was sometimes felt 
to be oddly applied in the case of boys, and hence 
we may explain the form henchboy, quoted by corre- 
spondents in 7" iii. 482 ; 8" S. vii.110. By the 
time of Shakespeare (say 300 years ago) this man in 
henchman had evidently ceased to have any parti- 
cular meaning, save that it indicated the male sex, 
and this is still the case at the present day. The 
passage in Shakespeare is worth quoting. It is in 
* Mids.,’ II. i. 121, and runs as follows :— 

Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy, 

To be my henchman. 
It really almost looks as if Shakespeare had a 
notion of the spiritual origin of the word henchman. 

My belief, therefore, is that the man of hench- 
man never at any time indicated more than an 
individual of the male sex, chiefly a young one, 
and that it had in the eyes of certain persons so 
little even of this that it could be applied to ladies, 
whilst the hench, so far from meaning a horse and 
nothing but a horse, never meant anything more 
than Harry, henchman being in fact equivalent to 
Harriman, a word which still exists as a surname, 
and in Halliwell is given the meaning of lizard, 
and may well at one time (though I have no evi- 
dence) have been used of a household sprite or 
goblin, for is not ‘‘Old Harry” still frequently 
used of the devil ? 
In conclusion, Pror. Sxeat has so far been 

unable to find hengstman in Dutch earlier than the 
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latter part of the eighteenth century, and then it 
has only the meaning of “an attendant on a stal- 
lion,” which is not the meaning he wants, whereas 
I have found Hengstmann (not to speak of Heinz- 
mann, Heinzelmann, &c., see 8 S. vii. 110) in a 
diminutive form=‘‘household sprite” in a Low 
Germ. legend (see the note just quoted), of which, 
indeed, I cannot give the date, but which no doubt, 
like nearly all legends, is of great antiquity. I 
am, therefore, very far ahead of him, and challenge 
him to give up his inquiries into the later mean- 
ing of the word, which can serve no earthly purpose, 
and to see whether he cannot find the Dutch hengst- 
man = stable boy,asfar back atleast as the fourteenth 
century, for, until he has done this, his (or rather 
Spelman’s) guess remains a guess and nothing more. 

It is, of course, very possible that the more 
natural order of things was really followed, and 
that Heinzmann, Hengstmann, &c. (= Harriman), 
first came into use in the sense of “ male servant,” 
and were followed by their diminutives (Heinzel- 
mannchen, Hengst(e)manneken, &c.) in the sense 
of “ sprite-servant.” The only difficulty is that I 
have found the diminutives so used, but not the 
original forms, the nearest approach being Heinz- 
mann = professional jester (7™ 8. iii. 310), At the 
same time it is indubitable that Heinz and the 
diminutive Hainsel have been used of ordinary 
human male servants, even in old times. See 7 
8. ii. 469 and Wackernagel (‘ Abhandlungen zur 
Sprachkunde,’ Leipzig, 1874, p. 149). 

F. 

P.S.—Perhaps I may be allowed to point out, 
for convenience of reference, that Pror. Skgat’s 
notes are to be found at 7™ §S. ii, 246; 8™ §. iii. 
194; iv. 16; vi. 245; viii. 335; whilst my own 
notes are at 7" §. ii. 469; iii. 150, 310; 8" §S, 
iii. 389 ; v. 172; vii. 110. 


University Boat Race (7 S. i. 265).—When 
I sent my last note on this subject, ten years ago, 
seven of the “Fathers of the Race” were then 
living. Since that date all of them have left us ; 
and we are now able to gather some very interesting 
statistics about them. Omitting the coxwains, 
we find that at the time of death the eight 
Cambridge men reached the average age of 69 
years 26 days, and the eight Oxford men 69 years 
258 days, the average age of the sixteen being 
therefore 69 years 129} days. The average age of 
the Cambridge men on the day of the race (10 June, 
1829) was 21 years 333 days, that of the Oxford 
men being 21 years 42 days. The Cambridge men 
lived on an average 47 years 58 days after the race, 
the Oxford men 48 years 216 days. The Cam- 
bridge coxwain died at the age of 43 years 318 days, 
he of Oxford (the late Dean Fremantle) at the age 
of 87 years 190 days. The average age of the 
Cambridge men on the day of the race is increased 
and their average length of life after the race is 


diminished by reason of one of the crew having 
been of the unusual age of nearly 28 years. 
J. B. Witson. 


Knightwick Rectory, Worcester. 


‘ Drumcioe’ §. ix. 187).—This tune is not 
in the ‘Scottish Hymnal,’ published by authority 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, nor is it in either the Free Kirk or the 
U. P. hymn-books ; but through the kindness of 
my friend Dr. David Smith I have now before me 
‘* Mitchison’s Selection of Sacred Music. Glasgow, 
John Cameron, 175, Buchanan Street ; Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd; London, Griffin & Co.” (no date), 
at p. 67 of which the tane is given with ‘‘ M. 
Wilson” as the author. It is wedded to the first 
lines of Psalm cii. in the Scotch metrical 
version of the Psalms, still (to some extent) in 
use in all Presbyterian churches in Scotland, 
though the grand old psalm tunes that were the 
very backbone of the Presbyterian form of worship 
are now taking a back seat, to make room for a 
somewhat mongrel hymnal, a good deal of the 
Moody and Sankey type. The words are :— 

O Lord unto my pray’r give ear, 
My cry let come to Thee, 
And in the day of my distress 
Hide not Thy face from me. 
Though not strictly relevant, I cannot help recall- 
ing our intense delight as boys when, upon sacra- 
mental occasions, each line of the Psalm was given 
out, and our worthy old precentor, who had a grand 
old Calvinistic Covenanting countenance, came to 
the line,— 
I like an Owl in Desert am, 


which he undoubtedly was. J. B. Fremine. 


This query has already appeared on two occasions 
(see 5" §. ii. 167, 240; xii. 328, 455, 518). A 
correspondent replied that a version of it, in triple 
time, is given in the original edition of ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,’ No. 310 ; and another con- 
tributor, that the music could be obtained from J, 
Cameron, publisher, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 
being in the new edition of ‘ Mitchison’s Selection 
of Sacred Music.’ Everard Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I have a copy of this hymn-tune in MS. which I 
should be happy to copy for W. H. C. if he cannot 
hear of it in a published form. N. B. 


Tae Battie or AND Deata 
or (8" §. viii. 244; ix. 173).— 
With reference to this subject, and the statements 
in Virtue’s ‘ Pictorial History of Scotland,’ London, 
1859, that when Dundee breathed his last some 
of his friends endeavoured to carry off his body, 
but were driven off by the fire of Leven’s regiment, 
and that subsequently the men whom he had led 
to victory stripped and left naked on the spot 


where he died the remains of their hero, ‘* Bonnie 
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Dundee,” I ask your permission to quote in 
‘N. & Q.’ the following, from the catalogue of 
that most memorable of exhibitions, namely, the 
Archeological Collection in the Bishop’s Castle, 
Glasgow, 1888, viz. :— 

“345. Portion of the Breast-plate of Viscount Dundee 
(Claverhouse), killed at the Battle of Killiecrankie, 1689, 


and buried in his armour within the Church of Blair- | th 


Athole. The same place being required for an inter- 
ment, the grave was opened in 1794. Some remains of 
the armour were found, and the grave-digger sold them 
to a party of tinkers travelling through the country, who 
hought the pieces for the sake of the nails they contained. 
This portion was recovered from the tinkers by General 
Robertson of Lude. Lent by William M‘Inroy,” 

“347. Pistol which belonged to Claverhouse, and 
which was found on the body after the Battle of Killie- 
crankie. It has been preserved in the family of the 
Stirling-Grahams of Duntrune, the representatives of 
Claverhouse's family. Lent by John Edmund Lacon.” 


Tt may not be out of place to add that in the 
history from which I quote there is a fine en- 
graving of ‘The Pass of Killiecrankie,’ and also 
one of ‘The Field of Killiecrankie,’ in which may 
be seen the stone which Lockhart says does not 
mark where Dundee received his death wound. In 
remembrance of visiting this stone, in one of his 
songs Burns makes one of Mackay’s soldiers say: 

The bauld Pitcur fell in a fur, 
And Clavers got a clankie, 

Else I ‘d hae fed an Athole gled 
On the braes of Killiecrankie, 


Henry Geratp Hops. 
Clapham, 8.W, 


Tae Witp Oar (8" §. viii. 289, 464 ; ix. 93). 
—Some years since an article on the wild cat in 
England appeared in the Morning Post, when 
there was a letter from the Rev. E. Elton, of 
Sherington Rectory, Bucks, who stated that while 
he was living at Wheatley ‘‘an undoubted speci- 
men of the wild cat was caught in Holton Wood, 
near Wheatley,” was brought to him by the keeper, 
and was preserved by him. He further states :— 

“It bas all the distinctive marks of the genuine 
species—great strength, long, soft hair, with stripes like 
a tiger, and a blunt tail, It was pronounced to be a true 
wild cat by Mr. Frank Buckland and Prof, Bell, the author 
of a volume on ‘ British Quadrupeds,’” 

Mr. Elton refers to Macaulay's ‘ History’ for the 
wild cat in Whittlebury forest. The exact refer- 
ence is vol. i. chap. iii. p. 324, ed. 1858: “The 
wild cats were frequently heard by night wailing 
round the lodges of the rangers of Whittlebury 
and Needwood” (‘State of England in 1685’). 
Bat without Dr. St. George Mivart’s monograph 
* The Cat,’ 1880, for reference, any notice must be 


incomplete. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Mr. Peacock quotes from Dr. St. George Mivart 
& passage in which it is said that the wild cat is 
extinct in England ‘‘ and perhaps in Wales also.” 
Mr. Paterson, in ‘Mountaineering below the 


Snow-line,’ tells us that a Scottish keeper, whom 
he found living in Cwm Eigiau, at the foot of 
Carnedd Llewelyn, assured him that the wild cat 
is still sufficiently common in that part of Wales 
to account, partly at least, for the scarcity of game. 
This was in 1881, Assuredly if it still exists any- 
where in our islands there is no 
is. . 


The heraldic name of the wild cat is still the 
cat-a-mountain. In the graphic description of the 
combat between the Clan Quhele and the Clan 
Chattan, circa 1402, recorded in the ‘ Fair Maid 
of Perth,’ it is said of the latter :— 

“Their pipers marched at the head of their column, 
Next followed the well-known banner, displaying 

tain cat rampant, with the appropriate caution— 
‘Touch not the cat but [i.¢. without] the glove.’”— 
Chap, xxxiv, 

On p, 95 foumart is mentioned as a name for 
the polecat, “ becoming extinct on the hills round 
Loch Lomond.” In ‘Old Mortality,’ after the 
Battle of Drumclog in 1679, Cuddie Headrigg 
mentions to his master having found the body of 
Sergeant Bothwell. 

“* Ay! bas that man fallen!’ said Morton. 

“¢Troth has he,’ answered Cuddie, ‘and his een were 
open, and his brow bent, and his teeth clenched the- 
gither, like the jaws of a trap for foumarts when the 
spring’s doun, I was amaist feared to look at him,’”—~ 
Chap, xxii, 

In Halliwell's ‘ Dictionary’ foulmart is given as 
a polecat (North). “A fox and a foulmert” 
*Reliq. Antiq.,’ i. 85. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Matinozrine” ix. 208).—In reply 
to Pror. Tomiiyeon, malinger or malingre is 
derived by Diez from O.F. heingre, itself from 
aegrum, with insertion of the sounds of h and r— 
ef. tristre in O.F. for triste. It seems to me likely 
that the meaning taken by the word in English 
has been determined by that of the word linger, 
with the idea of falling behind from the ranks. 

Hensert A. Srrone. 

(1) Malinger, v.n.; (2) malingering, s. and adj. ; 
(3) malingerer, s. These expressions are constantly 
used by soldiers. Surely they come to us, like so 
many of our military terms, through the medium 
of the French. Secticn 18 of the Army Act 
threatens with condign punishment any soldier 
who “ malingers, or feigns or produces disease or 
infirmity.” And in the ‘Manual of Military Law’ 
(War Office, 1894) the following foot-note is 
appended to the above-quoted section (pp. 358-9) : 

“ Feigning. This term means not merely that a sol- 
dier reported himself sick when he was not sick, but that 
he reported himeelf sick when he knew that he was not 
sick, and that he feigned or pretended certain symptoms 
which the medical officer was satisfied did not exist.” 

“ Malingering is a feigning of disease, but of a more 
serious nature ; implying some deceit, such as the pre- 
vious application of a ligature, or of the taking of some 
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drug, or some other act which, though it did not actually 
produce disease or re a cure, yet produced the 
appearance of the disease said to exist.” 

This distinction has been scrupulously observed 
by the Lancet; but in the barrack-room such 
niceties are disregarded. GUALTERULUS. 


Sir William Aitken, in 1882, while attempting 
no explanation of the word, gave the comforting 
assurance that ‘‘ malingering, as a type of decep- 
tion, is markedly disappearing from communities 
where it has hitherto been supposed to prevail,” 
owing to the greater facilities now in existence 
for finding out impositions (‘Outlines of Medi- 
cine,’ p. 23). Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 


Inscrinep Fonts (8 §. ix. 167).—Nivov 
avopnpa, x.7.X., is, according to Ormerod’s ‘ His- 
tory of Cheshire,’ inscribed on the font in Sand- 
bach Church, with the date 1667. It is also in 
the church at Melton Mowbray (on the font ?); 
and on the phialé or fountain at St. Sophia in 
Constantinople (Riley's ‘ Mount Athos,’ p. 51). 

H, F. Vane. 

The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


The Greek inscription mentioned by Mr. 
Hoenes is found on the font in Knapton Church, 
Norfolk. H. T. Grirrira. 

Smallburgh, Norfolk. 


I do not know whether it is mentioned at any 
of the numerous references, but it may be useful 


to state that the well-known palindrome was | Pec 


written ‘‘on the phialé or fountain of the outer 
court of this narthex” at St. Sophia (Hdinburgh 
Review, April, 1865). Thus the inscription would 
seem not to have been designed for a baptismal 
font when first composed. The late Mr. Gorham 
was not living in those days. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


In addition to the references already supplied 
see the Guardian, 3, 10 June, 1891. — , 


Ovr Lavy or Hare §. ix. 8, 138).—Mr. 
Epwarp Peacock, in his interesting note on the 
above, refers to cursing wells. In Roberts’s ‘ Gossip- 
ing Guide to Wales’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 1885) 
mention is made of a noted spring of this nature 
in North Wales. Near Llanelian, we there learn, 
“is a once famous well, Ffynon Elian, which seems to 
have been every whit as great a curse as ever St, Wini- 
fred was a blessing to Welsh humanity. In days gone by 
we have ourselves met with people who not only believed 
in the well, but also believed that they had been ‘ put 
into it.” The process was a simple one. If you had a 
spite against a neighbour, all you bad to do was to go to 
the custodian of the well, pay a fee, have your enemy’s 
name written on paper (through which a pin was stuck) 
and thrown into the well; and he would be ‘cursed’ 


until he managed to get himself out, In 1818, at the | 


Flintshire Great Sessions, a man was sent to gaol for 
twelve months for obtaining money under false pretences, 
having taken a fee to ‘ pull out of the well’ a poor wretch 
who thonght himeelf in its accursed waters,” 
J. M. MacKistay, F.S,A.Scot. 
Glasgow, 


Miss Pripgavx, Actress (8 ix. 85).— 
In my former note I gave the names of the two 
daughters of Brigadier-General John Prideaux as 
Elizabeth Constantia and Maria, on the authority 
of the pedigree in Sir John Maclean’s ‘ History of 
Trigg Minor.’ I find, however, that in the pedi- 
gree contained in Col. Vivian's ‘ Visitations of the 
County of Devon,’ p. 623, which was carefully 
revised by Mr. C. ¢ Prideaux-Brune, of Place, 
they are called Maria Constantia and Georgina 
Frances Anne. Administration to the effects of 
the former was granted 27 Feb., 1793, to her 
brother, Sir John Wilmot Prideaux, Bart. (Act 
Book, P.C.C.). W. F. Pripeavx. 


Worpswortn’s Sonnets’ 
(8 §. ix. 89, 157).—The kindness of Mr. 
Buxton Forman and O, ©. B.— for which I 
return sincere thanks—emboldens me to ask one 
more question. When was sonnet xii, (‘The 
Vaudois’) added to the series? It does not appear 
in Warne’s edition. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A, 


Hastings. 
Cramp (8 S, ix. 127).—There was a 
ial service for ‘‘ Blessing of Oramp Rings” 


used by Henry VIII., and William Beckett, F.S.A. 
(1684-1738), says it appeared by divers records 
he had seen that the ceremonies were usually 
practised by our kings some hundred years before 
Henry VIII.’s time. Beckett gives ‘The Office 
of Consecrating the Cramp Rings ” in a letter to Sir 
Hans Sloane, on ‘The Ancient Method made use 
of for the curing Diseases by Charms, Amulets, 
&e.,’ 1721. James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


A House ror Weppines ix. 164).—In 
Brand’s ‘ History of Newcastle’ (vol. i. p. 26), is 
an example of a “wedding house,” which Mr, Hate 
may add to his collection :— 

“ In the year 1456, Roger Thornton, probably the son 
of the founder, granted to the mayor and community of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne the use of the hall and kitchen 
belonging to this hospital [Thornton’s Hospital, or 
Maison Dieu] to the following purpose: ‘for a young 
couple,’ says the Milbank MS., ‘ when they were married 


to make their wedding dinner in, and receive the offer- 
ings and gifts of their friends: for at that time houses 
were not large,’” 

To this paragraph the historian attaches a foot- 
note, in which he states that “ this was an ancient 
custom, used, it would seem, for the encouragement 
of matrimony”; and he adds that “‘the learned 


author of the ‘Glossary’ to Douglas’s ‘ Virgil,’ 
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verbo ‘ Thig,’ tells us of something similar to this 
in use formerly in the Highlands and North of 
Scotland.” See also Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 
where several examples, including that of Braugh- 
ing, are given. Ricu. Weirorp. 


There is a large and stately building at Hameln, 
that is known as the Hochzeitshaus, or wedding 
house. It was erected between 1610 and 1617:— 

“ Auf dem grossen Saale feierte man die gliinzenden 
Hochzeiten, und zwar am 25 Mai 1721 guletat. Der 
Magistrat erkannte niimlich, dass die Kosten besser zur 
ersten biiuslichen Einrichtung der Verheiratheten ver- 
want werden kinnten, und untersagte den Aufwund.”— 
Sprenger’s ‘ Geschichte,’ s, 153. 

The house was never used exclusively for marriage 
festivities. 


Morant, writing of Great Yeldbam, says :— 

“A house, near the church, was anciently used and 
appropriated for dressing a dinner for poor folks, when 
married ; and bad all utensils and furniture convenient 
for that purpose. It hath since been converted into a 
school.” History of Essex,’ vol. ii. p. 303. 

Slightly abridged, this is repeated in ‘Excursions 
through the County of Essex’ (1819), Brayley and 
Britton’s ‘ Beauties of England and Wales’ (1803), 
Wright's ‘ Essex’ (1836), &c. 

H. G. 

84, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Emactatep Ficures (8" §. viii. 386, 464, 509 ; 
ix. 152).—For some observations, worthy of the 
subject and the place, upon Donne’s monument in 
St. Paul’s, see the lecture on ‘ Donne,’ in that most 
admirable little volume ‘ Historical Essays,’ by 
the late Bishop Lightfoot. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Fanticvg” §. viii. 326 ; ix. 36, 90).—In 
East Cornwall this word appears as fantod. “ To get 
in a regular fantod” has long been the description 
for a somewhat hysterical passion, or even for an 
extreme and querulous fit of nervousness. 

DonuHEveD. 


This word is also used in Dorset, in a slightly 
different sense from that in which your corre- 
spondent has heard it in Kent. Amongst the 
Dorset peasantry it is used to signify a person in a 
great hurry; ¢.g., “ How you be in a vanteiig !” 

J. 8. Upat. 

Fiji. 

Percy Byssuz SHELLEY AND THE Sipneys (8 
8. viii. 505 ; ix. 37).—The Recorder of Chichester, 
ob. 1775, was probably identical with Thomas 
Steele, son of Edward Steele, of Billinghurst, co. 
Sussex, gent. He matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, 10 Oct., 1738, then aged sixteen, 
and was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 
1743. (Foster's ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1715-1886, 


vol. iv. p. 1347.) Robert Steele was acting as | f 


Recorder of Chichester at Michaelmas, 1803. 
(Alex. Hay, ‘ History of Chichester,’ 1804, p. 576.) 
Daniet Hirwett. 


Surposep Portrait or First Eart or Nor- 
TIncHamM ix. 2, 113).—The late Right Hon. 
Viscount Eversley bad a good portrait of Lord 
Keeper Finch, afterwards Lord Chancellor-and first 
Earl of Nottingham. This picture is probably now 
in the possession of his son-in-law, Sir Henry 
Mildmay, Bart., of Dagmersfield Park, co, Hants. 


Ozsarianus (8"* §, ix. 87).—He is thus briefly 
described in the ‘ Univ. Dict. of Biog. and Myth.,’ 
‘*an architect, born at Milan, translated into 
Italian Vitruvius’s work on architecture, with a 
commentary (1521), died in 1542.” Is this the 
man referred to by Extex? A. ©. W, 


The following note is to be found in a ‘ Diction- 
ary of Biography’ published by Lippincott: 
** Ceesarianus, an architect, born at Milan, trans- 
lated into Italian Vitruvius’s work on architecture, 
with a commentary (1521), died in 1542.” 

Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


Didot, in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Universelle,’ 
mentions Csesarianus (Cesare), an Italian archi- 
tect, who died 1542. 

Epwarp H, Marsuaut, M.A. 

Hastings, 


** (8 ix. 9, 55).—There are 
equivalent forms in Russ, The dictionary of the 
language now being published by the Russian 
Academy of Sciences gives volkodldk and volkolik 
(with a note that the Servian word dlaka=horse- 
hair or cowshair), primary meaning werwolf (in 
Russ volk=wolf), afterwards applied to those 
appearing in any other shape than their own, e.g., 
as dogs, cats, and even as bugbears, bushes, tree- 
stumps ; secondary sense, vampire. An instance of 
a more vitiated form, vurdalék, is quoted as 
occurring in Pushkin. I am told that wolf is in 
Sanskrit vrika, which seems near to bruco. It is 
curious that the Wise Men of the East are, in 
Russ, volkhvy. May not this name, applied to 
magicians in general, have given rise to the whole 
fable of werwolfs, in the same way as Prof. Max 
Miller, in his ‘Science of Language,’ explains the 
fable of the barnacle geese to have arisen ? 

Some of your readers might like to have by 
them the following Russian receipt or directions 
for becoming a brucolaque, which I extract from 
Dahl’s ‘Explanatory Dictionary of the Living 
Language of Great Russia ’* (second ed., St. Peters- 
burg, 1880, vol. i. p. 237, s.v. “ Volk”) :— 

“ Seek out in the forest the smooth stump of a tree, 
and with muttered spells (see a specimen below) stick a 


* Dahl mentions a provincial south-west of Russian 
‘orm, vovkuldka, 
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knife upright in it, then turn a somersault over it, and 
the transformation will take place. After racing about 
in the shape of a wolf, return to the opposite part of the 
stump, and turn a somersault back again, when you will 
resume your proper form, unless, indeed, any one should 
meanwhile have removed the knife, in which case you 
will remain a wolf for ever.” 


The latter proviso may deter many from making 
the experiment. 

The following I cull from ‘ Traditions [or rather 
Folk-lore] of the Russian People,’ by I. Sakbaroff, 
St. Petersburg, 1841, vol. i. (p. 28 of the section 
“ Russian Black Art,” word for word translation) : 


“* Werwolf’s Spell.—_On Ocean sea, on Buyan’s isle, on 
smooth glade shines the moon, on aspen-tree stump, o’er 
green forest, o’er broad dale. Round about the stump 
goes furry wolf, ready to his teeth are all horned cattle ; 
but into the forest the wolf enters not, inte the dale the 
wolf strays not. Moon, Moon, Golden- Horns! melt 
thou bullets, blunt thou knives, shiver thou bludgeons, 

thou terror on wild-beast, man, and reptiles, that 
they attack not grey wolf, that they strip not off his 
warm hide. My spell is etrong—stronger than sleep or 
than bero’s might.” 


Is the old Greek phrase Avxov ideiv (to see the 
mini iA. struck dumb with terror) to be ex- 
ined by this superstition? H. E. Moreay. 

St, Petersburg. aa 


Iam much obliged to your correspondents who 
have replied to my query at the first reference. I 
have just received the following from a kindly 
American correspondent :— 


“ Brucolaque, «.m. Ghost; dead body of an excom- 
municated person.” —Collot’s ‘ Fr,and Eng. Dict,’ Phila- 
delphia, 1856. 

* Brucolaque, 8.m. (croyances populaires). Il se dit 
chez les Grecs modernes, des spectres et des vampires.” 
— Dict de l’Acad, Frang.,’ 1866. 

“ Broucolaque. (Quelques uns écrivent brucolaque). 
Nom sous lequel les Grecs modernes désignent les vam- 
pires ou spectres d’excommuniés, ‘II n’'était question 
en ce bienheureux temps que de goules, de vampires, 
de brucolaques, d’aspioles, de squelettes, de gibets’ (Th. 
Gautier).”—‘ Dictionnaire Universel,’ Larousse. 

“Les Grecs sont persuadés que les excommuniés ne 
peuvent se putréfier dans leur tombeau, qu'ils appa- 
raissent Ja nuit comme le jour, et que leur rencontre est 
trés dangereuse. Un voyageur du xvi*™* siécle affirme 
que dane l’isle de Chio les habitants ne répondent que 
lorsqu’on les appelle deux fois, persuadés que les brouco- 

ues ne peuvent les appeller qu'une seule fois. Quand 
un broucolaque appelle une personne vivante, et que 
celle-ci répond, le broucolaque disparait, mais celui qui 
a répondu meurt au bout de quelques jours, Il n’est 
qu’un moyen de se garantir de l'influence funeste des 
broucolaques, c'est de les déterrer, et de les briler aprés 
avoir récité sur eux des priéres : le corps ainsi réduit en 
cendres ne reparait plus jamais.""—‘ Dict. Univ.,’ Larousse, 
art. “ Broucolaque.” 

_ It is strange that Théophile Gautier should 
include aspioles in the same list with ‘‘ goules, 
vampires, brucolaques, squelettes, gibets.” Aspiole, 
in the Supplement to M. Ciasc’s larger ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1889, is defined as “ fairy, sylpb, elf.” 


Surely Titania and her dainty train of elves would | of 


not have felt themselves at home with such fearful 
wild-fowl as ghouls, vampires, &c. 

It would seem, judging from the second quota- 
tion from Larousse, as though cremation would be 
an infallible remedy against a visit from a bruco- 
laque! Would not the Northern Farmer have 
been equal to the task of dealing with a brucolaque 
as he dealt with the “ boggle ” of Thurnaby waste? 
I stubbed ‘um oop wi’ the lot, an’ radved an’ rembled 

"um out. 


Ropley, Hants. 


If brucolaque means vampire—as undoubtedly it 
does—it has not the same meaning as were-wolf. 
A vampire is an animated corpse. A were-wolf is 
@ man transformed to a wolf. E. Yarpiry. 


Porm Wanrep (8* S. ix. 149).—In reply to 
E. M., the lines are American, being apparently 
taken from the ‘ Pearl,’ an American annual, 1833, 
and run thus :-— 

I mean to be a President, 
And rule each rising State, 
And hold my levées once a week 
For all the gay and great. 
I'll be a King except the crown, 
For that they won’t allow, 
And [ll find out what the tariff ie, 
That puzzles me so now. 
G. A. Browne. 


Montcalm, Dagmar Road, Camberwell. 


JonaTHan 


Arter” (8 ix. 147).—THe Epitor or 
THe ‘Enetish Diatect Dicrionary’ tells us 
this word means a bad boil, a carbuncle, or a 
whitlow, in Devonshire. I have, at one time or 
another, had a painful experience of all three of 
these disagreeable gatherings, but never heard the 
word in question used in reference to any of them. 
Mrs. Hewett, in ‘Peasant Speech of Devon’ 
(1892), does not quote the word, nor allern-batch, 
which the correspondent in question says also 
means a boil. A common enough word here- 
abouts for the latter is a blackhead. Mrs. Hewett 
illustrates its use by the following :— 

“¢Whot’s tha matter wi’ yer ole man now than, Mrs, 
Ash?’ ‘ Aw, nort much, unly’e’th agot a black-bead ’pon 
’is leg, an’ that maketh ‘en cruel tayjus.’” 

Aller occurs in our topographical nomenclature, 
and is considered of Saxon derivation. For 
instance, there is Aller, near Abbot Kerswell, the 
pleasant spot where the Aller Vale Potteries are 
situated; and there is an old farm called Aller, 
near Kentisbeare, in this county. 

Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


The following advertisement appears in the 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal for December, 
1801 :— 

“ Whereas Loveamina Sutton, Wife of Samuel Sutton, 


Landsend, near Chippenham, Wilts, did, on the 4th of 
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June last, leave the House of her Husband without any 
reason or provocation. This is to give Notice that the 
said Samuel Sutton will not be accountable for any debts 
she may contract since she has absconded, and whoever 
entertains her will be prosecuted as the law directs. 


She is a middle-size woman, about thirty-two years of | pe 


age, fair complexion, and dark brown hair. She has the 
mark of an a on her throat, is a cook by profession, 
and goes by the name of Molly.” 

Now although there is a difference of one letter 
in aller and alder, I have no doubt but they have 
the same derivation, and I believe I have heard 
the latter word used (when speaking of a boil) in 
Wiltshire of late years. Henry Baker. 


Doubtless the true “etymology is unknown”; 
but Holloway, in the ‘Dictionary of Provincialisms,’ 
makes a guess: “ Allern-Batch (Ellarn. Sax. 
Elder. Bosse. Fr. Botch).” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Srrper Foux-tore ix. 7, 195).—We 
have no means of judging whether Sin Hersert 
Maxwe tv's knowledge of Scottish history does or 
does not exceed his knowledge of that which is 
recorded in Holy Scripture ; but it is plain that 
he has not confined his reading to the limits of 
either :— 

“Saul came upon his enemy in a narrow valley; he 
was mounted, and he pursued David, who was on foot, 
David fled as fast as he could run, and managed to reach 
# cave a few moments before Saul could reach it. Then 
God sent a spider, which spun a web over the mouth of 
the cave; and Saul saw it and passed on, saying, ‘ Cer- 
tainly David cannot have entered in there, or the web 
would be torn,’”—‘ Legends of Old Testament Cha- 
racters,’ vol. ii. p. 157. 

One wonders what Sherlock Holmes would have 
done had he been in Saul’s saddle. 

Sr. 


I never quoted the story of David and the 
spider's web as part of Scripture history, but as a 
myth current in connexion with the popular belief 
in David. Unfortunately I am unable to refer 
Q. V. to any authority. Somewhere I have read 
or heard the story, for most certainly I am not 
rich enough in imagination to have invented it. 
I shall be grateful to any one who will direct me 
to its origin. Herpert Maxwe tt. 


Porrrair oF Mary, Quren or Scots (8% 
8. ix. 207).—In an exhibition of antiquities, 
works of art, and historical relics at Edinburgh in 
1856 there was an engraved facsimile portrait of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, part of the collection of 
contempo portraits at Castle Howard, attri- 
buted to Janet. Three-quarters to the left ; 
height 13in., width 9in. ‘* Engraved by Thomas 
Ryder from a drawing by Janet in the collection 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle.” Pub- 
lished by Colnaghi in 1821. Prince Labanoff 
(‘ Portraits de Marie Stuart,’ p. 151) supposes this 


to have been a sketch for the portrait by Janet 
sent to Mary of Guise, about 1555, in Edinburgh. 
At that period Mary was only thirteen years of 
age. The portrait appears to be of an older 
rson. This interesting portrait of Mary in early 
life represents her in a small close-fitting cap, her 
light-brown bair turned back and enclosed within 
it, a small frill round the throat, close-fitting dress 
with a long taper waist, sleeves puffed. She wears 
earrings and a small n , alsoa string of beads 
looped up to the front of her dress, with a large 
pear-shaped pearl in the middle on her bosom. 

The foregoing is taken from the Catalogue pub- 
lished by Constable & Co. in 1859, in which there 
is a large amount of information respecting the 
various portraits of the unfortunate queen. 

G. H. Tuompsoy. 
Alnwick. 


Aw Otp Sea-Barriez Enoravine (8 ix. 
187).—The events depicted are narrated in Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Lives of the Admirals,’ vol. i. p. 554 :— 


“Nothing of consequence occurs in regard to naval 
affairs till the year 1639, when the Spaniards fitted out 
a powerful fleet, consisting of sixty-seven sail of large 
ships, manned with 25,000 seamen, and having on board 
12,000 land forces, designed for the relief of Flanders, 
The Dutch had two or three squadrons at sea; the 
Spanish fleet, ing up the Channel, was met in the 
streights [sic] by one of them, consisting of seventeen 
sail, under the command of Martin, the son of Herbert 
Van Tromp, who, notwithstanding the enemy's great 
superiority, attacked them; but finding himself too weak, 
was obliged to sheer off towards Dunkirk, where, being 
joined by the other squadrone, be so roughly handled 
the Spanish fleet, under the command of Don Antonio 
de Oquendo, that be at last forced them on the English 
coast near Dover.” 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hastings. 


Would not this be a representation of the batile 
fought in Dover Straits between the Dutch ad- 
miral Van Tromp and Admiral Blake on 28 No- 
vember, 1652, when eighty Dutch vessels were 
engaged with forty English ? 

Everarp Home Coteman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Canacetro 1n Enotanp (8" §. viii. 407; ix. 
15, 133).—Some years ago I saw hanging on the 
walls of the War Office in Pall Mall a large oil 
painting by Canaletto. C. Masoy. 

Villa byron, Monte Carlo. 


Cuartes Cavenpisu Grevitte ix. 208). 
—The late Charles Cavendish Fulke Greville was 
never married. For some years before his death 
he lived in Lord Granville’s house in Bruton 
Street. G. P. 


Trave Dare or tHe First Easter (8" §, viii. 
465; ix. 135, 175).—By independent calculations 
Wurm and Oudemans have shown that there was a 
y, 22 March, a.p, 30, at 


new moon on W. 
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about 8 o’clock in the evening. O. E. Caspari has 
also satisfactorily shown that the moon was not 
visible till Friday evening about sunset. Therefore 
the first day of the moon was from Friday evening, 
24 March, to Saturday evening the 25th. Hence 
the fourteenth day of the moon was from Thursday 
evening, 6 April, to Friday evening, 7 April, and 
the fifteenth of the moon was from Friday evening 
to Saturday evening, 8 April. The last supper 
took place on Thursday evening, 6 April, the 
Crucifixion on Friday afternoon (which was still 
the fourteenth day of the moon) and the pasch on 
Friday evening, the beginning of the fifteenth. 
As the pasch thus fell on the Sabbath this was 
specially a great day (John xix. 31). The 
apostles evidently did not eat a paschal lamb this 
— and regarded the Last Supper as their pasch. 

Pharisees were fully justified in refusing to 
enter the Preetorium on Friday, as their pasch was 
due that evening. The first day of unleavened 
bread began on Friday evening according to the 
Mosaic law, but in the time of Christ another day 
had been added, in order to “hedge in” the law 
(see Mishna, Treatise ‘Pesachim’). This extra 
day is called the first day of unleavened bread in 
the Gospels. It commenced at sunset on the 
Thursday, and for ritualistic purposes at 10 o’clock, 
or, according to seme, at 11. 

Clement of Alexandria tells us that some writers 
asserted that the Crucifixion occurred on the 25th 
of Pharmuthi, the eighth Egyptian month, that is 
on (7X30+25) the 235th day of the Egyptian 
year. But Thoth 1, in the year 3.c. 29, fell on 
16 Aug., and 234 days after 16 Aug. brings us to 
7 April, the same day as above. W. & B 


* Tus Scuoor ror Scanpat’ 8, ix. 207).— 
©. 8. B. asks, ‘‘ Who are the Granby and Devon 
mentioned in Sheridan’s ‘Portrait,’ addressed to 
Mrs. Crewe, which accompanied this play ” ? 

The lines in which these names occur are the 
following :— 

On Granby's cheek might bid new glories rise, 
Or point a purer beam from Devon's eyee. 

No doubt the allusions are to Mary Isabella 
Marchioness of Granby, and Georgina, Duchess of 
Devonshire, two ladies at that time celebrated for 
their beauty. 

This Marchioness of Granby, a daughter of the 
fourth Duke of Beaufort, became the wife of 
Charles, uis of Granby, in 1775, two years 


“ Among other folks,” she writes, ** we,” 7.¢., a 
Mr, Crutchley and herself, ‘‘ discussed the two 
rival duchesses, Rutland” (for the Marchioness 
was now Duchess of Rutland) “and Devonshire. 
‘The former,’ he said, ‘ must, he fancied, be very 
weak and silly, as he knew that she endured being 
admired to her face, and complimented perpetually, 
both upon her beauty and her dress,’” Mr, Crutch- 
ley seems to have had a better opinion of the latter, 
for he says later on, “‘ The Duchess of Devonshire 
has, I fancy, better parts.” 

Georgina, a daughter of the first Earl Spencer, 
was married to the fifth Duke of Devonshire in 
1774. She is commonly spoken of as “‘ the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Devonshire.” Especially was she 
remarkable for the beauty of her eyes. Sheridan 
alludes to them, we see, in the verse above. Their 
uncommon brilliancy so affected the mind of a 
dustman on a certain occasion, that he cried out, 
“ Lord love you, my lady, let me light my pipe at 
your eyes.” The duchess was wont to say in after 
life that amongst all the compliments she had ever 
received this compliment of the dustman’s was the 
highest. 

It was this Duchess of Devonshire of whom it is 
recorded that in order to obtain a vote for Charles 
James Fox at the Westminster election of 1784, 
she kissed a butcher, who had promised her his 
vote on that sole condition, though, no doubt, 
without the least expectation that she would com- 
ply with it. 

The name “Devon” in Sheridan’s line is, per- 
haps, a little misleading. At the present time 
there are two peerages drawing their designations 
from the county of Devon, the earldom of Devon 
and the dukedom of Devonshire. But at the date 
of the composition of the ‘ Portrait’ the earldom 
of Devon, which was thought to have become ex- 
tinct, had lain dormant for about two hundred years 
(it was revived in 1831), and the title of “ Devon,” 
though not correctly applicable to a Duchess of 
Devonshire, could not have been misunderstood, 
while the word “ Devonshire” would not have 
suited the verses; poetic licence, in fact, might 
well be supposed at that time to have justified the 
use of the word “‘ Devon” in place of ‘‘ Devon- 
shire.” 

C. 8. B. asks a second question, ‘‘ Who wrote 
the music for the song in Act III. sc. iii. of the 
‘School for Scandal’?”—the song, that is, beginning 
with the words, “ Here's to the maiden of bashful 

” 


before the ‘School for Scandal,’ with the accom- | fiftee 


panying ‘ Portrait,’ was published. Her husband, 
the son of that popular Marquis of Granby after 
whom many public-houses still existing were named, 
succeeded his grandfather in 1779 as fourth Duke 
of Rutland. 

Mention is made in Madame d’Arblay’s ‘ Diary,’ 
under date 1781, of this Marchioness of Granby 


nD. 
I do not know that this can be answered. It is 
**dance-music” of the seventeenth century, and 
was probably composed a hundred years before the 
song was written. Chappell, in New Bond Street, 
is the publisher of the music, but it is published 
without the name of the composer. 
W. Cass. 


and this Duchess of Devonshire. 


United University Club, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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Con. Srvarr (8 ix. 68, 170).-—I have just 
read Mr. Froyp’s careful note on Col. Stuart. It 
is the fullest account I have seen, and I would at 
once accept it as accurate were I not under the 
impression that Mr. FLoyp may have confounded 
two men of the same name, Stewart of Garth, 
in his * History of the Highland Regiments,’ vol. ii. 
p- 173, says there were two officers of the same 
name serving in India in 1782-3, viz. Major- 
General James Stuart (of Torrance), aud Col. James 
Stuart (of Blairball). The former, as I understand, 
was brother of Andrew Stuart, the author of the 
celebrated ‘Letters to Lord Mansfield’ and the 
captor of Lord Pigot in 1776, also commander-in- 
chief on Sir Eyre Coote’s death, when be was 
arrested by Lord Macartney and sent home in 
1783. He was likewise the fire-eating general 
who, while still unable to stand without support, 
in consequence of his old wounds, endeavoured to 
kill Lord Macartney in the duel in June, 1786. 
General Stuart had his leg carried away by a can- 
non shot on the bloody field of Perambaucum on 
27 Aug., 1781, and I imagine never went back to 
India. The younger James Stuart (of Blairhall) 
appears to have been major in the Seaforth High- 
Janders in 1781, when the regiment was sent to 
India, and arrived there early in 1782. Mr. 
Frorp’s account, from this point, agrees with old 
Garth’s narrative of the transactions in India of 
the Highland regiments. Davin Dovetas. 


AvurHors or Quotations WanTeEp (8* §, viii. 

409, 518).— 
Misericordia Domini inter pontem et fontem. 

Since my reply I have looked in St, Augustine for 
some connexion of the words “misericordia” and 
“pons.” I have been able to meet with the following, 
which occur, but which offer no explanation of the 
phraee which gives point to the epitaph. In the ‘Com- 
mentary on the Psalms,’ Ps. xciii., Hebr. xciv., prope 
init, there is: “ Quomodo autem tu, quando faciebas, 
ideo vixisti ut postea non faceres? noli quia tu transisti, 
velle misericordiw Dei pontem subvertere. Nescis illuc 
multos transituros, quo et tu transisti?” Also, in a 
similar passage : “ An forte volebas, ut Deus usque ad te 
— esset, quousque tu pervenires ad justitiam? Quia 

eus extendit pontem misericordie suz, ut tu transire 
posses; boc vis ut jam subducat ne alius transeat?” 
(* Lib. Quinquagint, Homm.,’ Hom. vi. tom. x. col. 421, 
C. D., Basil., 1569. Cf, tom, v. Ben.). In both these 
places “ pons’ occurs as a metaphorical enlargement of 
the term “ misericordia,” not as the expression of a 
starting-point for a momentary interval of time. 

Ep. MaRsHALt, 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Poetry of Robert Burns. Edited by William Ernest 
Henley and Thomas F. Henderson. Vol. I. (Edin- 
burgh, Jack.) 

THE appearance of the promised “Centenary Burns” 

bas been for a few weeks postponed. As the entire work 

will presumably be given to the world during the course 
of the present year, the centenery of Burne’s death, 


the tribute to the poet is timely as well as adequate. 
Few, indeed, will be those who, seeing the result obtained, 
will be disposed to grumble at a delay productive of so 
satisfactory results. So many and so great are the 
changes that each decade brings with it, and so rapid is 
our progress in all that regards the production of the 
book, that finality in respect to editions is no more to be 
proclaimed than it is in regard to things in which change 
is more readily perceptible. To the present generation, 
however, this latest, handsomest, and most trustworthy 
edition of Burns will suffice. In answer to inquiries in 
*N. & Q’ and elsewhere, new material, including even 
some recovered poems, has come in. Knowledge, mean- 
while, concerning the life and surroundings of Burne, 
has steadily advanced, and the labours of successful 
commentators bave accumulated information concerning 
those with whom Burns was thrown into intimate asso- 
ciation as ample as the greediest appetite can desire. 
In the notes to the various poems the information thus 
obtained is incorporated, the text itself is unaccompanied 
by comment, except a current marginal glossary, which, 
to Southrons at least, is indispensable. 

The arrangement of the poems being according to the 
date of publication, the first volume includes the con- 
tents of the first Kilmarnock edition of 1786, the first 
Edinburgh edition of 1787, the edition announced as the 
second, but really the third, in two volumes, Edinburgh, 
1793, reissued, with slight change, in 1794. These, all 
the editions published in Scotland during the lifetime of 
the poet, comprire the majority of the poems by which 
Burns has been best known to English readers. For the 
purpose of the new edition the text of these has been 
collated, attention having been paid to the manuscripts, 
most of them, happily, preserved. Possessors of the 
first edition of Burns, now one of the costliest works in 
the language, are necessarily few. Our only chance of 
estimating the nature of the revision exercised by Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson is derived from one of the two 
variants of the first Edinburgh edition, which students 
and collectors will recognize when we call it “ the stink- 
ing” edition. The changes are mostly orthographical., 
In ‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook,’ which stands first among 
the additions to the Kilmarnock edition, we find for 


Ev'n Ministers they hae been kenn’d, 
In holy rapture, 
Great lies and nonsense baith to vend, 
And nail’t wi’ Scripture 
substituted— 


Ev’n ministers hae been kend, 
n holy rapture, 
A rousing whid* at times to vend, 
And nail’t wi’ Scripture. 

These lines are fairly typical of change where change is 
most pronounced or evident. The notes on the chorus 
to “Again rejoicing Nature sees,’ which originally 
appeared at the foot of the page, are, ia pursuit of the 
system now adopted, carried to the end of the volume, 
and the explanation given by Burns, that the “ chorus is 
part of a song composed by a gentleman in Edinburgh, 
a particular friend of the Author's,” scarcely finds 
acceptance with the latest editors, who suggest that the 
song was in all likelihood “ composed after the rupture 
with Jean Armour, and the chorus added in Edinburgh 
by Burns himeelf.” 

It is too late now to say anything upon the genius of 
Burns or his claim to a recognition never denied bim. 
It is possible and not difficult to maintain that the poems 
contained in the three volumes the contents of which are 
now reprinted constitute the most inspired contribution 
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to poetry that the eighteenth century could boast. Con- 
temporary English poetry, with the exception of Blake’s 
then scarcely recognized ‘Songs of Innocence and 
Experience,’ serves only as a foil to this marvellous out- 
burst. The notes of the editors lead off with the biblio- 
graphical portion, which is short but adequate. In the 
others full explanations of facts and characters are given, 
with references to the commonplace-books. ‘The ‘ Ad- 
dress to the Deil’ is reproduced, in reduced facsimile, 
from the MS. in the possession of the Irvine Burns Club, 
as is that ‘To Edinburgh’ from the MS. given to Lady 
Don, now in the University Library, Edinburgh, In 
addition to these we have in the present volume three 
portraits—one serving as frontispiece, a beautiful plate 
from the crayon drawing, by Archibald Constable, in 
the possession of Sir Theodore Martin; a second from 
the full-length, by Alexander Nasmyth, in the National 
Gallery of Scotland ; and a third from a picture, also by 
Nasmyth, in private hands. In all typographical respects 
the volume is worthy of the man and the occasion. 


The Lifeand Writings of Turgot. Edited for English 

Readers by W. Walker Stephens. (Longmans & Co.) 
Books concerning Turgot by English writers are numer- 
ous enough to leave no very pressing need for a further 
memoir, So completely are Turgot’s writings the 
text-books—we had almost said the Bible—of the doc- 
trinaires that Mr. Stephens has felt bound to supply a 
further exposition. The result is the appearance of 
a goodly volume, containing an adequate summary of 
Turgot’s short and heroic life, and a satisfactory selec- 
tion from and translation of his works. Mr. Stephens’s 
volume is dedicated to his predecessor in the same field, 
the Right Hon. John Morley. What are Mr. Stephens’s 
own political views is sufficiently shown in his book when 
he compares the position of Turgot quitting Limousin 
after bis thirteen years of zealous and noble service as 
Intendant to Lord Ripon taking leave of India, Into 

uestions of this kind we have neither call nor dispo- 
sition to enter. There is, however, in the career of 
Turgot, and indeed in Mr. Stephens’s life, — scope 
for praise without touching upon controversial matter. 
Except in the minds of those whom his proceedings 
ruined there has been no enmity against Turgot. The 
share of Marie Antoinette in bringing about his downfall 
is strongly maintained by the latest biographer. Marie 
Antoinette was less culpable than she seems. She was 
naturally the mouthpiece of the Court, the pleasures of 
which were sadly abridged by Turgot’s measures, which, 
however well meant, were to her wholly superfluous, to 
use a mild phrase. In the weakness and vacillation of 
a monarch weak beyond his kind, and as incapable of 
loyalty to his ministers as Charles I., is found the true 
cause of Turgot’s dismissal. 

Pleasant is it in Mr. Stephens’s volume to contrast the 
jubilancy of the Court with the sorrows of the philo- 
sophers or those endowed with any vision or insight. On 
the one side we have the Duchesse de Choiseul writing 
to the Marquise du Deffand, “I am, like yourself, trans- 
— with joy at the victory”; on the other, we hear 

oltaire exclaiming to arpe, “I see only death 
before me since Turgot is out of place. I cannot con- 
ceive how he could have been dismissed. A thunderbolt 
has fallen on my head and on my heart”; and, again, to 
D’Argental: ‘* You believe that I am not dead because 
I write to you by my own feeble hand, but 1 am really 
dead since Turgot has been deprived of power.” A 
thunderbolt was, indeed, about to fall, though neither 
Turgot nor Voltaire lived to witness its effects. It fell, 
moreover, chiefly, if not altogether, in consequence of the 
dismissal of Turgot. One can but quote once more with 
Mr. Stephens the often quoted saying of 


concerning Turgot, that ‘‘ he had the mind of Bacon and 
the heart of L’ Hospital.” 

For those interested in studying the forces that 
brought about the French Revolution Mr. Stephens’s 
book is full of interest. It will naturally commend 
itself to those occupied with economic questions. The 
book is written seriously and well, and the selection 
from Turgot’s works is adequate to modern requiremente. 
It is, of course, inevitable that much that was at the 
time original should now appear prosaic and common- 
place. It is hard to find a stone to add to the cairn 
erected over the memory of the great Frenchman, 
Before all others he deserved, however, to be written 
down with the Abou Ben Adhem of Leigh Hunt's fable, 
one of “ those who loved their fellow men,” and who, not 
content with loving, served them also. 


The Utopiaof Sir Thomas More. By J. H. Lupton, B.D. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Tue avowed aim of Mr. Lupton in issuing an edition of 
the first English translation of More’s ‘ Utopia’ accom- 
panied by the original Latin text is to treat the book 
‘‘with something of the same exact care that is looked 
for, as a matter of course, in editing a classical author.” 
With this aim in view Mr. Lupton has revised the text, 
noted the variations of the author and the readings of 
different editions, has supplied a thoughtful introduc- 
tion and valuable notes, and has explained definitely or 
conjecturally the allusions to persons and events, real or 
imaginary. For scholarly purposes the edition thus 
obtained is the best that has seen the light. In days 
wherein the classics are by a section of the public being 
studied afresh in Tudor translations the editor is not 
likely to be blamed for preferring—with Dibdin, Mr. 
Robert Roberts, Prof. Arber, and Mr. F. 8. Ellis—the 

icturesque and characteristic, if diffuse, translation of 
Ralph Robynson, “ Citizein and Goldsmythe of London,” 
to the later, though scarcely more familiar, rendering 
by Bishop Burnet, To the philologist at least Robyn- 
son will always be a delight. 

A glossary is appended to the volume, and can scarcely 
be regarded as a superfluity, the forms in which familiar 
words present themselves being often striking. ‘‘ Mought”’ 
is doubtless known as a dialectal variant of moth, and as 
such finds a place in Wright and Halliwell. “ Mought- 
eaten " might none the less be a stumbling-block to the 
inexperienced. To the communistic views which More 
advocates may probably be attribated the multiplication 
of modern editions; the handsomest edition of modern 
times is certainly due to the fact that the ‘ Utopia’ is 
to some extent a Socialistic text-book. It is, however, a 
somewhat whimsical error to regard More as deliberately 
holding and maintaining all the views he puts into the 
mouth of Raphael Hythloday, his spokesman, See what 
is said (p. 231) of the store set in Utopia “by fooles,” 
and the estimate formed of the man who is “‘so sadde 
and sterne that he cannot laughe nother at their wordes 
nor at their dedes,” and the key to much that causes 
surprise and hesitation is found. More was known as 
an admirer of Lucian, some of whose dialogues, in con- 
junction with Erasmus, he translated from Greek into 
Latin, Of the inhabitants of Utopia he says that “they 
be delyted with Lucianes merye conceytes and iestes,”” 
Aristophanes, too, is among their favourite authors. 
Read by this light much that appears difficult is under- 
stood, Mr. Lupton in his introduction admits so much. 
More has more in common with Rabelais than is sus- 
pected, and it is almost as much a mistake to read into 
the one as into the other a serious purpose. Rabelais, 
to use Coleridge’s illustration, flashes you a serious face 
now and again. More wears occasionslly with mock 
gravity the cap and belle. We must not, however, 
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attempt here a parallel that would carry us far, nor 
must we attempt a discourse upon the ‘Utopia.’ We 
have but to congratulate students of literature generally, 
and of the bumanities in particular, upon the — 
ance of an edition of the ‘ Utopia’ no less scholarly in 
text, arrangement, and comment than in appearance. 

Mr. Lupton supplies translations of matters other than 
were included in Robynson’s first edition, the only omis- 
sion that bas been made being the letter and verses of 
Joannes Paludanus, which Robynson himself banished 
from the second edition. To the list of illustrations of 
More’s political economy supplied by Mr, Lupton in a 
note we will add, for his benefit, the Chinese proverb, 
“When one man is idle, one man r 


History of England under Henry the Fourth. By 
James Hamilton Wylie. Vol. 11I., 1407-1410, (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Mr. Wy11e's estimate, on publishing a dozen years ago 

the first volume of his ‘ History of England under Henry 

the Fourth,’ that the entire work could be compressed 
into two volumes, has proved over sanguine. The third 
volume even, which was promised on the appearance of 
the second, has proved inadequate, and he can now only 
hope that the fourth volume, which is in active pro- 
gress, will serve to dispose of the remaining materials 
that have grown upon his hands, It is probable, since 
the end of Henry's reign is at hand, that this fourth 
volume will suffice. It is a fact, however, not wholly 
perhaps without significance, that whereas vol. i. de- 
scribes the work as in two volumes, and vol. ii, as in 
three, vol, iii, abstains on the title-page from all mention 

of the number of volumes. Necessarily, of course, a 

history of England under Plantagenet kings leads one 

far afield. Not a few of Mr. Wylie’s most interesting 
chapters deal with the difficulties experienced by the 

Bordelais in maintaining his staunch, if not wholly dis- 

interested loyalty to the English Crown and the varying 

fortunes of the fight to maintain the sadly shrunken 
borders of Aquitaine. Another picturesque section deals 
with the maintenance of the English hold upon Calais, 
another barbican “of England from which she could at 
any time develope an attack.” This brings in, of course, 
the Orleans and Burgundy combination, especially 
directed against England. e have then the striking 
picture of Charles VI. in his madness “ biting his nails, 

lucking at his scant brown bair, and slobbering his 

Food with a wolfish greed. His stark, gaunt body was 

eaten with sores and filthy with vermin, for he would 

not be washed, and they could only remove his clothes 
by sending ten or twelve men in various disguises to 
frighten him and strip him by force.” 

The murder of Orleans and the subsequent flight of 
the Duke of Burgundy are briefly but vigorously de- 
scribed. Much space is devoted to the Papal Schism 
and the intrigues and difficulties to which it gave rise, 
Lastly, so far as foreign affairs are concerned, an im- 

rtant chapter is devoted to the spread of Wicliffism in 

hemia, aud especially in Prague. When ground so 
wide is covered the task of condensation becomes diffi- 
cult, Fully, indeed, to treat the entire subject with 
which he deals would require almost double the space 
which even in his enlarged scheme the author has 
assigned himself. Turning to purely English affairs, the 
event of most signal importance is the crushing defeat 
of Northumberland on Brambam Moor. A vivid account 
is given of the desperate weather in which, on quitting 

Scotland, Northumberland embarked on the then un- 

wonted venture of a winter campaign. The winter was 

known as “ the great frost and ice,”’ and was the worst, 

according to popular report, that had been known for a 

hundred years, and the smal! birds, which constituted 


an important source of food supply, perished by droves, 


Not long did Northumberland net the ¥ 

and passably disloyal attack of Sherif Rokeby 
Yorkshiremen, and before long the head of the earl, 
“with ite fringe of silver hair,” was paraded through 
London on a pike, while that of Lord Bardolph was sent 
to Lincoln. 

Quite excellent is the account given of the lish 
gilds and the pageants and sports executed —P - 
patronage, of “the mayinges round the shaft,” the 
“* Piffany mummings,” and the Corpus Christi feast, 
“‘when the gildsmen carried torches, candles, and 
banners around the ‘ Blessed Sacrament’ as it passed 
through the streets, and all the town turned out at sun- 
rise to watch the annual play.” Best of all the chapters 
is that on Oxford, where the effects are shown of 
Arundel’s Constitution and his visitation, when the 
violent suppression of Lollardism left Oxford a shadow 
of itself, and in place of the profitable studentse—“ the 
sons of kings, dukes, earls, barons, lords in Parliament, 
and rich London citizens "—showed her containing but 
seventy-one graduates all told. There are few existing 
books which cast upon English institutions in medizval 
times a light more illuminating. For this reason we 
are anxious for the completion of Mr. Wylie’s task, a 
full index being indispensable to the student who seeks 
to turn its treasures to account. Mr. Wylie’s archaic 
English will be a recommendation or the contrary accord- 
ing to the taste of the readers, To those who are not weli 
up in philology it is at least a difficulty suggesting that 
a glossary might be a useful addition to the index. 


Prov. Frus, of Christiania, has published a ‘Sketch 
of Petechenga Monastery,’ in Russian Lapland, drawn 
traditions. A translation of 

e work, by Miss Hi pp, is announced for imme- 
diate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

iversely explained as a certiorari hard q 
See 6% ix. 132. 

R. M. Spence (“ Objective ").—Femiliar in all mili- 
tary evolutions. See the ‘Imperial’ and other dic- 
tiovaries. 

A. B. (“ Gruesome ”).—See ‘ Imperial Dicti , 

CorRIGENDA.—P. 233, col. 1, 1. 24 from bottom, for 
“ Laefresmere” read Lafresmere ; 1. 11 from bottom, 

“ laefre ” read lafre. sit 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. PRAS. 

“ Has, we are giad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this exceilent ee to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
te date. wardia' 

EDWARD 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


RREMABEABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
By in the History of Cometary Astronomy, 


Well adapted accomplish their purpose.” 
r. B. A. Gouin, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


BDWARD emeenn, 26 and 27, Cockepur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
N°tES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIU- 
GRAPHY of MK. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildingr, 
Chancery-iane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
Norn and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY &th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
BARL of BEACONSFIBL D. This inciudes KEYS to 
GREY,’ *CONINGSBY,’ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘BNDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, 
Chancery-iane, E.C. 


PHY of the 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—TO BE LET, FUR- 
NISHED, for the SUMMER MONTHS, a SMALL HOUSE in 
central position, near both stations, having good open view to the 
South. Three Sitting-rooms, five Bed-rooms. Kitchen, &c., on the 
ground floor. Or part would be let with attendance.—Write AMOS, 
18, | Clarement-read, Tunbridge Wells. 


E AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL — 50, Leadenhall-street, 


Cc.) 
Contains hairless me, over ‘which the pen 1 with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain 


GticKPHAST Paste really sticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1451. 
I BECK BAN K, 
HAL ER CENT. T allowed on DEPOSITS, 


yable on demand. 
(WO PERK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIBS Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank mw sums on 
Deposit. and allows parley monthly on each completed £1 


RKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 
Pon. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


ulars, 
VENSCRO. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap #vo. cloth, 4s, 6a. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smaliest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. Seme of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line vorders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. II EVENING. Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold ly); ditati for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 2s.; Persian roan, giit edges, 
4s. 6d. ; morocco, és, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 
DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of ‘The Daily Round.’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d, ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for those having Little Time. Cloth, 64.; roan, 
lt edges, ls. 6d. If, Forms for Use Twice’ Daily, with 
rayers for Various Occasions. Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. MI. Forms for Use Seven’ Times Daily. A 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. ,» 38.5 roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s, 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A, Pise-Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Pers'an roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES, By the Rev. W.R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedral of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, wy morocco back, 
top edge gilt, Se 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
Greek, ftalian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. Witu 
Translations, Relerences, xp Notes, and Indexes. 
FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch. 


London : 12, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (#8. 1x. Man. 28, 96. 


MARCH, 1896, 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


THE LUCK OF THE LEVELS. 


' By MARGARET MOULE, 


Author of ‘ Shadowed by Silence,’ ‘ Scarlet Court,’ ‘ The Thirteenth Brydain,’ 
‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ &c. 


Chaps. XXVII, to XXXVI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A SOUTH-COAST STORY. | PETHERICK of CONCANNEL. 

A TALE of TRUE LOVE. The CLAIRVOYANT. ' 

DICK HAMILTON’S CHERRIES. 
The DIAMOND CRESCENT, ' 


HIS PET AVERSION. | 
HOW JASPER CAME HOME. _ ‘The MASTER of ERISKAY. 


JUST LIKE a WOMAN, The PROPER COURSE. i 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— ' 
BUTTER PICTURES. NEWSPAPER KNOWLEDGE. 
DIPPING into FUTURITY. | opsrmacy. 
FACE VALUE. REMARKABLE ENTHUSIASMS. 
FASHIONS. SUFFERING for FASHION’S SAKE. I 
HEART. | SUNDIALS and their MOTTOES. 
| HOME NOTES. | SWAN LEGENDS, 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. |The ENGLISH VAGRANT. 
IN the CRYPT of ST. PAUL'S. |The FAMILY DOCTOR: Pleurisy. 
LADY COMMERCIALS. | The NEW WOMAN and HER FUTURE. 
LANORA EMBROIDERY. | The TABLE: At Breakfast-time in Winter. 
LIFE and REIGN of MONARCHS. |The TABLE: Lenten Faring. 
LIFE’S COMPULSIONS. The USES of a KNOWLEDGE of PHYSIOLOGY. 
MALINGERING. | WOLVES in BRITAIN, 
LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C. 
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